NO EMPTY BED FOR HER HUNGER FOR LOVE WOULD NOT BE DENIED 
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HUNT AEDDICK LOOKED FOR LIQUOR AND 
WOMEN EVERYWHERE,.. GLENNA REDDICK 
TOOK HER REVENGE IN THE POWERFUL 
ARMS OF LUSTY, VIRILE MARTY CRONIN. 























Under Age 


He said, "How old are you, any- 
way?" 

"J'm going on thirteen. My birthday s 
Halloween. Are you going to stand 
there looting ot nie all night? 

"Smart tid, oren't you?" He weaved 
over to the bed. A premonition of dis¬ 
aster hung in his chest liie a hall of 
ice. "How old are you, honest?" 

"Honest, I’m forty-two. It's the eye 
shadow that mates me loot lite a kid" 

Slim though she was, she seemed to 
have a layer of baby-fat all over her, 
giving her a shapeliness an older wom¬ 
an might have envied. He fell upon 
her. His hands clutched her. 

He felt the cool, young flesh turn to 
liquid flame ... 
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One 


CHARLIE B1XBY*S intention to seduce her was so ap¬ 
parent she wanted to shout with lau^ter. Hugging the 
pool ladder^ Glenna Reddick felt the wash of warm chlor¬ 
inated water against her bare breasts* Some distance 
away on the pool deck lay the yellow bikini die had dis¬ 
carded. 

Charlie said in a tight voice that seemed immature and 
nnceitaiiij coming from so large a man, always did 
t hinV you were about the best-looking wife in the whole 
town.” 

**Not including Carol, of course,” Glenna said bitterly- 
The martinis had thickened her tongue. “Of course,” 
Glenna went on, “Your wife also has other attributes,” 
And she wanted to add. At least, my husband seems to 
think so. 

She blinked, trying to hold back the tears. A woman 
about to give herself as a door prize to the nearest male 
had no business bawling. Her head was spinning from too 
many martinis, from seeing too much of her private world 
collapsing about her shoulders. 

“And I always figured you for an icicle,” Charlie Bixby 
said, swimming up and trying to grab her. Laughing 
a li^e wildly, she twisted away and his hands slipped 
from her wet shoulders* 

He did not attempt to pursue her, but kept afloat at 
the pool’s deep end. Only his head, plastered widi short 
black hair, was visible. 

He said, “Yod didn’t come over here just cm account 
of me.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that—” 

“You found out about Himt and Carol ” he guessed, 

‘Toni^t,” Her face tigjitened "And how long have 
you known about them?” 
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He shrugged. “Since we became neighbors. Three years 
now. I never could understand why you didn’t give me a 
tumble. I thought sure you knew about them.” He tried 
to grin. “You gave me an inferiority complex, honestly,” 

“So sorry to make more work for your analyst.” She 
made a mess of it with her thick tongue. 

He gave her his line-backer’s scowl. “You really are 
steamed up about it, aren’t you?” 

“Maybe you don’t care what your wife does. But I 
certainly do care what my husband does.” 

“Glenna, you ^ve the impression that a guy couldn’t 
touch you with a twenty-foot pole. Why not cultivate the 
modem approach—” 

“I know, this is suburbia. The surveys tell us how we’re 
supposed to act—with all our drinking togetherness and 
our cozy games of musical beds.” 

“Quit trying to make a sociology thesis out of it.” 

“I intend to be very basic about it.” 

His narrow forehead was ridged. “You mean to get 
even with Hunt by— 

“I’m not here because of Hunt or your dear Carol. I’m 
here because I want to be.” Her mouth was shaking 

“I’ll be damned.” 

She smoothed back her yellow hair. “Maybe now that 
we’re going to move away, I’m letting down the bars at 
last.” Strangely, one moment she felt a bubbling of laugh¬ 
ter, but the next she wanted to weep into this small sea 
of chemically treated water. 

Charlie Bixby took her at her word. He caught her up 
with as little efiort as a football he intended to pass down- 
field. And he carried her, dripping and close to his mas¬ 
sive, hairy chest, into the quiet house, an island in the 
vast complex known as the San Fernando Valley. 

He put her on the sofa in the den with the cold, dead 
eye of the TV set glaring at her from across the room* 
The saitie set that used to come alive oe those autumn 
aftemooEs when Hunt Reddick and Charlie would sit 
here, watering the games and drmkiiig beer. She and 
Carol would talk fashions. And perhaps Carol would 
make a sarcastic remark about Hunt, laughing to take 
the sting out of it, and Hunt would hand it right back at 
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her with a grin. But with enough bite in the exchange 
for Gleima Reddick, so dumb, so blind, to think it was 
on the leveL 

Charlie’s hands, closing over her breasts, brou^t her 
roughly back to the present. At first she was startled. 
The palms of his hands were calloused and rough, the 
fingers like steel bars. An urge to twist aside gripped her 
and she felt an icy panic begin to sweep throu^ her. 

But his hands moved and he bent his head and she lay 
back, closing her eyes. All she wanted was to find some 
measure of the same enjoyment Hunt was probably ex¬ 
periencing this moment at Eddington Dam with Charlie’s 
wife. 

Charlie’s passion-muffled voice reached her. ^^My God, 
you’re built—” He pressed his mouth down on her Ups, 
kissed her throat. She could feel his wiry, incipient beard 
against her soft flesh. 

And while he fumbled and groaned, an irrelevant 
thought crossed her mind. They should not be spoiling 
the beautiful sofa cover with droplets of chlorinated pool 
water. 

But it was much too late for any such consideration. 
She felt herself completely overwhelmed. With all the 
aggressive drive of a ball-carrier trying a fourth-down 
plunge at the three*yard line, Charlie Bixby carried her 
into the end wm ... 

Charlie got up, looking pleased. “That was swell, Carol 
never puts herself out for me any more.” 

“Did I put myself out for you?” Glenna said. 

“I dunno, but it was swell. Really swell.” 

She lay as if stunned while he mixed martinis. Her 
head ached duUy. 

He handed her the drink and put an arm behind her 
back to force her to sit up. “Why in hell did Hunt have 
to go and get himself transferred?” Charlie Bixby com¬ 
plained. “Just when we start to have fun.” 

How strange, Glenna thought, until this disastrous eve¬ 
ning, with its heartbreak and vodka martinis chipping 
away at her sense of values, she had made a project of 
keeping out of Charlie Bixby’s way, 
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Through the ^ass wall overlooking the pool, she could 
see the starsj twinkling happily, since for a change they 
did not have to compete with smog. A stiff wind had been 
blowing all day—a Santana, if you wanted to be coirecL 
But if you were a native and could remember clear air, 
you caUed it “Santy Ana.” Glenea's father had told her 
about the old smogless days when San Fernando Valley 
was just pleasant countryside with a handful of scattered 
communities and a few ranches. Now it was nearly as 
urban as downtown Los Angeles, teeming, confused, mak¬ 
ing no sense. Maybe that was what had so suddenly 
brought her face to face with her own life. She seemed to 
be living an existence that made no sense. 

Charlie had slipped into a terrycloth robe and had 
hung a beach towel over her shoulders. 

*Teez,” he whispered, ‘1 never would have believed it. 
Not if I hadn’t seen you right in the pool, stripped to the 
buff. Lady, do you have ’em.” 

‘'Likewise, Mr. Bixby,” she said, trying to be flippant. 
The latest tnartim, thank goodness, had helped clear her 
bead. 

''Glenna, I always had the feeling you hated me.” 

And she reflected that it migjit have seemed so to this 
ex-football player who now ran a superservice station on 
Ventura. Until now she had even resented having to 
evade the clumsy approaches of his hands or lips when 
the neighbors pooled their charcoal, their steaks, barbe¬ 
cue sauce and booze for a cookout. On some of these oc¬ 
casions, Glenna noticed a pairing of couples not married 
to each other, who would do a fast fadeout behind the 
patio wall or in the garage or in a parked car. When 
she mentioned such occurrences, her husband would shrug 
and say, *‘If they want to mix it up, let ’em. I just don’t 
go for that jazz, myself.” 

Glenna, then, would feel very warm and secure be¬ 
cause she believed Hunt. Her husband just did not go 
for that jazz. That’s what Hunt Reddick, one of the top 
junior salesmen for Venus Oil, had said^—and that re¬ 
mark probably was the biggest laugh of the decade. And 
she, Glenna Reddick, housewife, childless, twenty-five, 
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with natural buttercup-yellow hair, was probably the 
biggest fool of the decade for believing him. 

At the nei^borhood gatherings she had noticed that 
Hunt and Charlie Bixby’s wife had made no secret of 
the fact that they apparently disliked each other. Carol 
Bixby had seemed to go out of her way to badger Hunt; 
the drinks he mixed were too strong, or the steaks over¬ 
done. Or maybe she had noticed he was cultivating a 
pot beDy. Or the next time they had been together she 
observed, half-joking, that he was not only losing some 
wei^t but also his hair. Glenna had once overheard 
Charlie Bkby say to his wife, “For pete’s s^e, Carol, lay 
off the poor guy. Anyhow, go easy on him in front of 
guests.” 

Carol had languidly replied, “Oh, Hunt’s such a bore. 

Earlier this night, however, Hunt obviously had not 
been a bore to Carol... 


Glenna came over to tell Carol goodbye before starting 
the long trek to New Jersey in the morning. There she 
accidentally discovered Carol and Hunt firmly locked to¬ 
gether at the edge of the Bixby pool, 

Carol, in her green Capris and a loose-fitting blouse, 
was doing a veiy tight and intimate version of the twist 
against him. 

Carol, shocked, stood silent as she overheard Hunt say, 
“Damn it, Carol, the thing I hate most about fiiis transfer 
is losing you.” 

“It’s been so wonderful, these three years with you.” 
Carol’s eyes were closed, her lips soft against his t^oat. 

“Our last timp. together, honey,” Hunt said, his voice 
husky. “Let’s go out to Eddington Dam—” 

“But what about Gleuna?” Carol drew back, tall, arro¬ 
gant, her lipstick smeared. “I saw her outside earlier. 
How can you get away —” 

“I’ll ten her I have to go back to the office to wind up 
some last-minute business. But there’s Charlie.” 

“It’s bis bowling night. Besides, my dear husband 
couldn’t care less.” 
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“For three years apparently he hasn’t cared less, that’s 
for sure* Although there have been some close ooes.^’ 
When Hunt gave a small laugh, Carol touched her au- 
Dura hair, “I admit Charlie is pretty thick-headed. But 
how did you ever keep Gleuoa from getting onto us?” 
”She thinks we despise each other,” 

*‘If this is despising, let’s despise some more,” Carol 
said breathlessly, straining her model’s figure against 
Hunt, And Hunt’s feverish hands moved in small intense 
circles. 

Then Carol groaned, “Not here. At the dam,” She 
broke away. “FU meet you in fifteen minutes,” 

As Carol turned for the house, Glenna glimpsed her 
buttoning her blouse. 

Glenna Reddick found herself motionless and speech¬ 
less, Hunt was wiping off lipstick with a piece of tissue. 
He stared at the door where Carol had disappeared then 
turned and hurried through the myoporum hedge that sep¬ 
arated the two houses and walked into his own home, 
Glenna, Oh, Glenna,” he called, his voice booming in 
the empty house, 

Glenna came in by the rear door, her heels dragging on 
bare hardwood flooring. Her gaze flicked to empty book¬ 
shelves, drapeless windows. Only die built-in appliances 
remained in the kitchen beyond the empty bar. An irrele¬ 
vant thought crossed her mind: she would have to buy a 
new range when they reached New Jersey, 

What color would you prefer, Mrs, Reddick? 

Red, for a bleeding he^, 

she could see in her mind’s eye a salesman staring 
at her as if she had lost her mind. 

Perhaps she had lost it. Her mind and her emotions 
Md her life lay out there, tom and bleeding, in the early 
darkness. They had been taken by a woman who had 
been lauding behind her back for three years. 

As if in a trance she crossed the living room. In their 
bedroom a small chest of drawers and their king-sized 
bed had teen left. This afternoon the movers had efB- 
ciently stripped the house, loading a huge van with their 
effects. Early in the morning they would return to take 
the few remaining items. The van would then transport 
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their household effects to the town in New Jersey where 
Venus Oil had its home offices. 

Hunt came out of the bathroom. “Oh, there you are —” 
He broke off, staring anxiously at her face. “Say, is some¬ 
thing the matter?” he asked. 

In her throat a bitch voice was forming and on her lips 
the bitch words she wanted to hurl at him. But such a 
quarrel was not only foreign to her nature but revolting 
to her as well. So all she was able to do was to stare 
numbly at this slender, brown-haired man with ffie 
crooked smile and the lively amber eyes that had so in¬ 
trigued her during the five years they had been married. 

“It’s |ust all so overwhelming,” she heard herself say 
in a surprisingly mild voice. “The moving, and all,” With 
a ftiitn hmid she gestured at the bare windows, the barren 
walls where the Utrillo and Goya copies had hung. In 
a few days the copies would decorate the walls of the 
New Jersey house they had purchased sight unseen. In 
two days a family from Texas would move in here. 
Hunt had said they were fortunate to dispose of the Cali¬ 
fornia house so quickly. 

She fervently hoped that the Texan taking Hvmfs place 
would have nine monster kids who would drive Carol 
Bixby out of her hot little mind. Or perhaps the Texan 
would simply pick up where Hunt left off. But maybe the 
Texan’s wife would have a more positive approatb to the 
solving of such intimate problems. In that event, Carol 
Bixby mi^t not have a hot little mind left for her to go 
out of. It mi^t seep through holes in her skull, put 
there by a .38 in the hands of the irate wife of the new 
tenant from Texas. 
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Two 


HUNT was pointing at the bare floor. “You were really 
smart, Glenna,” 

“Smart?” Glenna was jerked back from her pleasing 
vision of Carol Bixby as a corpse. “In what way?” 

“When we moved in here you talked me out of wall- 
to-wall carpeting. You bought rugs instead. Now we can 
have rugs for our new house without buying—” The 
crooked smile he tried on her died suddenly. “Something 
is the matter, for sure.” 

“It’s die transfer. It—it Just came so suddenly.” 

There wasn’t too much notice," he agreed, assuming 
that new harassed tone he had been using more fre¬ 
quently, since a terse announcement had been made that 
Kincaid Oil had been absorbed by Venus Oil. Transfer 
of Hunt Reddick to the home oflBce was announced si¬ 
multaneously. He was to report for work on the morning 
of the fourteenth, so the teletype from New Jersey had 
coldly stated. 

Hunt glanced at his strap watch. “Glenna, I’ve got to 
run back to the office. Some paper work to clean up,” 

Hunt, do you tbmk it wise—” She really wanted to ask 
if the office had been moved to Eddington Dam, a favor¬ 
ite spot for neckers, so she had heard. Hunt and Carol, 
joining the high-school club— 

“What do you mean, do I think it wise? Honey, you're 
acting odd.” 

It s nothing. Just forget it.” She wondered how his face 
would have changed had she told him what she knew. 
Perhaps for the sake of their emotional health it would 
have been better if she had spoken out. But she did not 
do so. 

Again he glanced at his watch. “Well, I’ll grab a bite,” 
he said. “Why don’t you go over and eat with Marge?” 
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“Maybe Carol would like to eat dinner with me.” She 
simply could not help herself. And when he gave her 
such a look of apprehension, she added innocently, “This 
is Charlie’s ni^t to howl, isn’t it?” 

“Yeah—guess so." 

“Oh, on second thought, I’ll take your ad«ce and see 
Marge/* 

“Maybe that is best,” he said l^ely. “You and Carol 
just never seemed to have much in common,” 

If he noticed the slip he gave no sign and she knew 
if he did not soon leave she would explode. She could feel 
it boiling up inside. They had something in common, all 
right—a husband. 

“You run along, Hunt And don’t work too hard.” 

A few minutes after Hunt drove out, Glenna heard 
Carol Bixby’s small foreign car go purring down the street 

Stunned by what she realized to be a fact of life, Glen- 
na’s gaze centered on a bottle of vodka on the bar. Toni^t 
she and Hunt had planned a last drink under thb roof 
where they had spent dieir married life. But Hunt had 
obviously forgotten in the press of other, more important 
matters, A sudden blinding urge to strike back gripped 
her. 

With shaking hands she mixed a batch of martinis, go¬ 
ing light on the vermouth. She drank the first one too 
fast Despite the ice, the concoction burned aU the way 
down. Why had the Bixbys, three years ago, decided to 
build on the lot next door? Of all the valley, why had 
they picked this street? 

Oh, how she despised that bitch. It seemed odd, when 
she stopped to conrider it, that she did not hate Hunt. 

She just felt sony that he had ruined things for them. 
Perhaps if he had suddenly succumbed to their red- 
beaded next-door neighbor in one blind burst of passion 
and then gotten over it, she would not find the hurt quite 
so intense. But the attraction had not been that way. They 
had deliberately contrived over a period of years, pretend¬ 
ing they intensely disliked each other. 

She finished the second martiiii, poured another. Vodka 
did not agree with her, she knew that. But neither did 
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thoughts of Carol Bixby agree with her. So vodka seenied 
the lesser of the two evils. 

She wished that she and Hunt could have rationally 
discussed this problem. It was the suggestion usually 
made by marriage-counseling columnists in the newspa¬ 
pers and women’s magazines. But just how did one do 
that without being trapped by emotion so that an explo¬ 
sion was inevitable? 

Just when she emptied the last of the martinis into 
her glass, she heard a car drive in next door. At first she 
thought it was Carol retuming. That was fast, she thou^t, 
and tried to recall that old joke about jackrabbits, but 
she could not remember. 

She had intended drinkuig herself to sleep, something 
she had never done before in her life. She would feel awful 
when the movers came at the crack of dawn. But she felt 
awful now, and besides, who cared? 

And at that moment she heard the front door slam 
next door, heard a man’s heavy tread go storming through 
the Bixby house. 

Somehow that changed everything. Poor Charlie. And 
poor Glenna. 

Glass in hand, she recklessly hurried into the bed¬ 
room, the last room even remotely furnished. In her plaid 
ovemighter she found her yellow b ikini. She and Hunt had 
intended to take a half-pleasure trip across the country 
in the station wagon. They would stop at various good mo¬ 
tels on the way, those with cocktail bars and restaurants 
and pools. The bikini had been a last-minute idea. The 
little swim suit was not for public view, so fm- as she was 
concerned. No one but Hunt was going to gve her lush 
proporti^ that close a scrutiny. But there just mi^t be 
a motel in Arizona, for instance, with private patios where 
she could wear the suit to soak up the desert sun. She had 
a more conservative suit for swimming. 

Abruptly, now, this attitude completely changed. 

Withhi three minutes she was walking a little imsteadlly 
on hi^ heels, carrying a glass, slipping through the my- 
oporum hedge. 

“Can a lady use your pool?” she called. 

From the bouse came Charlie Bixby’s irritated voice. 
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Hunt that Charlie Bfxby was a sex nut—the only ape in 
captivity with a crew cut. When Charlie got a little boosy 
he was formidable because of his siEe. Even so, she did 
not think he would actually tear ofE her clothes and rape 
her in a spare bedroom. Because Hunt had seemed unim¬ 
pressed by Charlie Bixby as a possible threat to his wife*s 
virtue, Glenna had vow^ that she would never be aroimd 
Charlie again when the liquor flowed without protecting 
herself, at least to a point. 

So she had bought herself the tightest, strongest girdle 
she could find, And when they had been dressing for the 
next party. Hunt had said, **What in the hell is that— 
chastity belt?” 

“My own protedhvei armor,” 

‘^ou mean because Charlie—” Hunt had broken off, 
laughing. “Charlie’s just a tired old football player.” 

“Tired or not, I don’t intend having him tty to throw 
me for a loss.” 

“Oh, come on now. Everybody lets down their hair a 
little at those parties.” 

This attitude of Hunt’s had slightly shocked her. “Just 
how far would you like me to let down my hair?” 

“Well, the Bixbys and we are different,” he had said 
soberly. “We don’t go for that stuff. But you can fend 
off Charlie without a scene.” 

“That’s why the girdle. If I’m unlucky enough to be 
caught alone with him, I hope he gets the point—early 
in the evening.” 

“You’re trying to oversell a point that doesn’t exist. 
Charlie’s just a big friendly slob— 

“Well, you don’t like Charlie’s wife any more than I 
like Charlie.” 

“She is sort of a pain.” Hunt had turned his back and 
busied himself with his bow tie. 

And tonight on the pool deck, just thinking of what 
Hunt had said that other evening about Carol Bixby, broke 
down the last of her moral restraint. She did things with 
drawstrings and buttons and then plunged into the pool. 
Warm as it was, the water shocked her. She experienced 
a dizzying moment when she lost her sense of direction. 
But when she felt smooth tiles under her fingertips, she 
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“Help yourself. Tell Hunt there’s beer io the refiig— 
Damn it, where did Carol put my bowling shoes?” 

“Hunt isn’t with me. I’m all alone.” 

There had been the sounds of wardrobe doors sliding 
open, drawers slammed shut. Sudden silence fell over the 
house. Then Charlie Bixby lumbered to the patio door, 
slid open the glass wall and peered at her across the tiled 
pool deck. 

“Hey, aren’t you about to freeze? You haven’t enough 
on to—His startled gaze changed abruptly and he took 
a quick inventoiy of her blond hair curling about her 
head, the red-tipped nails against the bowl of the mar tini 
glass. The two revealing strips of bright yellow cloth. The 
high-heeled shoes of woven straw. 

“Carol didn’t put my bowling shoes in the bag—” His 
busy eyes raked her again. “Glad I came home for them. 
Boy, you’re kind of loaded. First time I ever saw you like 
this.” 

“First time for most everything, Charlie.” She nodded 
at the pool, nearly lost her balance. “Is it warm?” 

He wore a canvas jacket, brown slacks and sneakers. 
Guess 1 ve kept the heater on all these weeks just waiting 
for a night like this!” 

Think it’U be worth it, Charlie?” she taunted, standing 
with a hip thrust out as she’d seen Bardot do in a French 
movie. 

Delight was so apparent on his face that she almost 
laughed and spoiled it all. He gave her a sudden flash of 
strong teeth. She knew that some of it was bridgework. 
*^e elbow of a rampaging fullback had given some den¬ 
tist the opportunity to be artistic with Charlie’s mouth. 

Stay right there, I’ll join you,” While be hurried inside, 
Glenna looked around at her own house across the hedge. 
She saw the undraped windows. “Goodbye, house—and 
everythmg,’’ she said a little thickly. Draining her glass, 
she placed it on the pool deck. She kicked off her shoes. 
From the Bixby house came Ciarlie’s voice booming 
out a college football song. It was unreal that she should 
be waiting for him on this starry night. One time, after a 
party, when she had spent the evening trying to keep 
Charlie from pinning her into a dark comer, she had told 
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knew which way to go. She thrust her way to the surface. 

As she tossed water from her hair she saw Charlie, clad 
in a pair of purple swim trunks, staring at the strips of 
yellow cloth she had discarded on the deck. With a shaky 
lau^ he added the purple trunks to the lump of cloth that 
was her bikini and came sliding into the water after her... 


And now, sitting on the edge of a sofa in the Bixby den, 
with only a beach towel across her shoulders, she was 
disgusted with herself. She felt as if she had been swim¬ 
ming in a vat of oil. Hunched over on the sofa, she was 
suddenly ashamed of her body, ashamed of Glenna 
Reddick. What a damn fool thing she had done. What 
in God’s name had she been trying to prove with this 
animated ape? 

When she tried to get up, he urged her to stay. The 
ni^t was young. Carol and Hunt would not be back for 
hours, probably. 

“Their last night,” he said widi a sudden bitter laugh. 
“Lovers. Fond farewells and all that jazz,” 

She drew the towel over her breasts, staring at him. 
“You really don’t like it, do you, Charlie? I mean about 
Carol and Hunt. You hate the idea as much as I dov’ 
He sat stiffly on the edge of the sofa, the martmi glass 
so trapped in his large hand she thought it would shat¬ 
ter, “Maybe we like to live it up too much. I don’t net 
eoou^ out of the gas station to pay the light bill. Or so 
it seems. Expenses and all, these days. Carol’s folks left 
her some dough—” The bitter laugh again, “Ex-football 
players don’t bring much on the open market.” 

Glenna put her glass on the coffee table and stood up. 
With the bloom of her recklessness faded, she felt nak^ 
and degraded. But she knew she could not blame Charlie 
Bixby, She had stepped right up and asked for it. 

He looked around at her, trying to grin. “Stick around, 
it’s only the end of the first quarter.” 

“This game’s been called on account of the dawn—^be¬ 
cause of a return to sanity.” Her voice broke. 

His hands moved strongly to her knees and with a 
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shoulder he thrust her back ou the sofa. "No, Charlie,” 
she whispered hoarsely. “I don’t want to. Not now.” 

"But it was so swell. It was really swell—” 

“AH right, Charlie,” she said, forcing a smile. "But I’d 
like another drink first.” 

When he turned happily for the vodka bottle on the 
end table she fled the house, scooped up her bikini and 
shoes and let the towel faU to the pool deck. Then she ran 
home. 

In the shower she cried. She felt like a tramp. Maybe 
she was. Maybe she had always been one. Just below the 
surface, lurking like some small aniinal —^this trampish- 
ness. Waiting for some release, some excuse to go the 
route with a pigskin-head like Charlie. And yet she did 
feel a little sony for him. But on the other hand, how 
could you pity a man who knew his wife was having an 
affair with their next-door neighbor? Charlie’s only excuse 
for looking the other way, seemed to be that he did not 
earn enough to support them as they wished to live. 

AHowing his wife to pay most of the bills. And this, in 
exchange for keeping his mouth shut about her affairs. 
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Three 


THE vodka was wearing off. Even after two aspirins, 
little men with large hammers still assaulted the inside 
of her skull. As she lay in the darkness she tried to reah^ 
what had happened to her on this last night in California. 
In trying to recapture the moment all she could remember 
was Charlie’s frenzied assault, as if his wife had been 
withholding for weeks. Maybe Carol, Glenna thought bit¬ 
terly, saved herself for Hunt. 

The way Glenna’s reactions to Hunt’s faithlessness had 
been so entirely juvenile was revolting to her. She had 
been hurt, so she slammed back. Not even to gam any , 
advantage, but only for revenge. Wallow in filth like an 
animal because your pride’s been stabbed. 

She must have dozed off for she heard Hunt tiptoe 
into the bedroom much later and lie down beside her. 

“Did you get your work done?" she asked in the dark¬ 
ness. 

“Oh, you’re awake. Yeah, yeah, I cleaned up the pa¬ 
per work.’’ 

I just bet you got your work done, she thought savage¬ 
ly. And then her own guilt swept down like black fog. 
Hunt flimg an arm carelessly across her chest. 

“Our last night in this place,’’ he said in that new, 
harassed voice. “God, how I wish the firm had never 
merged with Venus Oil. I used to know where I stood, 
but now —” 

He sounded so forlorn that pity cut through her seeth¬ 
ing rage. “Are you worried about your job?” 

“Yeah,” he said dismally. “I’m afraid so.” 

She turned on her side. “Why in the world didn’t you 
tell me?” 

“I didn’t want to worry you.” 

“That’s what a wife is for. To share the worry—” A 
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wife is for this, a shrill little voice shouted in her mind. 
Not to swim naked in a neighbor’s pool, and let the neigh¬ 
bor cany you into the den. And there treat you as a 
woman he’d buy for a night in some convention hotel. 

‘There’ll be a lot of changes back in Jersey,” Hunt 
was saying. ‘‘I overheard some talk that they plan to put 
me in the fael oil department. I don’t know a damn thing 
about heating problems. We never have them out here.” 

Lying there Glenna had been biting her lip. “Hunt, 
we’re going far, far away.” To her ears she sounded like 
the opening line of a high-school play. But she plunged 
on. “Perhaps we’ve both made mistakes here.” 

“What do you mean, we’ve both made mistakes?” 

Realizing she might let herself be trapped, she said, 
“Oh, you know—^little things.” 

“If there’s been anything done, it’s on my side, not 
yours. I’m sure of that.” 

She turned back, lying flat, waiting for him to go on. 
The sounds of his breathing told her of the inner tensions 
that must be boiling in him 

Then he was pressing against her, the words coming 
with difficulty. “Listen to me, Glenna. I do love you vou 
know that.” 

“Eto I know that, Hunt?” 

“I want to say— 

For one blinding moment as she waited to accept him, 
she felt a sob break inside. A nagging voice of consdence 
made her aware that Hunt would not be first this ni ght 
No matter what he had done with Carol, was it right 
to allow him to think that she had kept herself for him? 

“Hunt, listen to me. Maybe we should both clean the 
slate—” 

But he seemed not to hear. Suddenly he was dejected. 
He rolled aside, muttering, “I’m sorry. I guess it’s just 
overwork and alll The job pressures—” 

For a moment she did not realize what he meant, she 
had been so concerned with her own rather stodgy atti¬ 
tudes, competing with the more relaxed approach to mar¬ 
riage. Then she was aware what had happened. She lay 
rigid while small cherry bombs went off behind her eye¬ 
balls. Desperately she wanted to scream at him, It isn’t 
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overwork that makes you this way. It’s because you were 
at Eddington Dam with Carol Bixby. In the car, like some 
frantic teen-agers? Or under a tree, or— No, you spent 
yourself with Carol Bixby. Damn you. Hunt—-damn youl 
“Glenna, you act sore. It isn’t my fault that I can’t—” 
She pretended to be asleep. It had been so close, the 
moment of forgiveness. She would have told him about 
Charlie, and accepted his Own contrite confession of the 
affair with Carol. But Hunt kept talking. 

Finally she could control herself no longer. “Hunt, I 
never intend to ride in that station wagon again.” 

“For God’s sake, why not? We’re taking it to New 
Jersey—” 

“I’m not riding in it. And you know why.” 

For a long time he lay without speaking, and then he 
said, “In a way it’s a relief that you found out. I—” 
“Just get rid of the station wagon. It’s all I ask. I— 
can’t stand the sight of it. Knowing you and Carol prob¬ 
ably used it for your bedroom.” 

“But how will we get to New Jersey?” 

“We’ll ride in the moving van, if necessary.” 


In the morning the moving van backed into the drive 
shortly after sunrise. With the driver was one helper, who 
came in his own car. The trucker, Marty Cronin, was a 
husky, ruggedly handsome man in his late thirties. He 
wore a cap, a wool shirt and leather Jacket. He smiled 
at Glenna, his dark eyes reflecting an appreciation of her 
looks. Hunt, looking more harassed than usual, watched 
the helper carry out the bed and chest of drawers. The 
van already seemed filled to overflowing, but the two 
pieces of furniture were stowed away. The helper wished 
Cronin good luck on the cross-country jaunt, then drove 

off- . . 

Glenna said, “Mr. Cronin, we’ve decided to ride vrith 
you. If it’s all ri^t with you, of course.” 

Cronin was locking die van doors. He looked around 
in surprise. “Going with me? I don’t get it, lady. ’ 

“Across country, riding in your truck. We’d be willing 
to pay you extra— 
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“And sign any release/* Hunt added. “So in case of 
accident your firm wouldn^t be liable,” 

Cronin explained that that part of it was easy to handle, 
as he owned his own rig, and was a partner in the com¬ 
pany rather than an employee. “But I just don't get it,” 
he said, giving them a puzzled scrutiny. 

They had not had much sleep that night Even thou^ 
the hour was late. Hunt contacted a used-car buyer be 
knew, who lived only a few blocks away. Station wagons 
were usually a hot item in Southern California and the 
fact that Hunt would discount the vehicle made it attract 
tive. Hunt had already closed out their safe-deposit box 
at the bank, and had the pink slip in Ms possession. At 
ten minutes past midnight the used-car buyer handed over 
a check, took the signed pink slip and drove off in the 
station wagon. 

“What if the van driver won't let us ride with Mm?” 
Hunt said worriedly. 

“We’U cross that bridge when we cotoe to it But I 
hope he will. WeVe got to do something drastic to save 
our marriage.” A sudden urge to confess her own infideli¬ 
ty bubbled just under the surface. But she held back. 

“You name it,” Hunt said in a dazed voice. “FU go 
along with anything. I don't want to lose you, Glenna.** 

They had not planned things well. Here it was a Kttle 
before daylight. They had no car to take them to an all- 
night restaurant for breakfast. The gas was turned off; 
they had no cooking utensils. 

As they sat shivering in the cold kitchen, waiting for 
the van to arrive, Charlie Bixby came over. He had seen 
the lights on, he explained. He brought over a pot of cof¬ 
fee for them. Carol was still in bed, Charlie Bixby said; 
she had a headache. Hunt turned red, mumbled some- 
tMng and avoided Charlie’s eyes, Charlie said he would 
soon be leaving to open up Ms service station* 

“Sure will miss you people,” Charlie was saying. He 
looked lon^gly at Glenna. 

She felt a flush creep up her throat as she glanced at 
the man who had been their neighbor for so long. Good 
God, she thought, did I, actually? With tMs? Last ni^t, 
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was it I, Gleima Reddick, who shared a gutter-bed with 
this bloated, two-legged animal? 

“Thanks for the coffee, Charlie;' Glenna said, her voice 
cold* “We do appreciate it.” 

“A farewell kiss for an old next-door neighbor?” Qiar- 
lie held out his arms to her. 

Glenna, standing at the bar, pretended not to notice. 

When Charlie had gone. Hunt said, “You know, it 
wouldn't have hurt you to give him a peck on the cheek. 
After all—” 

“We'd better drink our coffee,” she said and filled two 
paper cups. 

“You act as if you can hardly stand CharUe,” Hunt 
observed. 

“It's the way you pretend to be around Carol.” 

Hunt colored, sipped the coffee. “I—I thought you 
weren't going to throw it up to me.” 

She had promised. “I fiiink perhaps living back East 
will be good for us,” she said, “Toughen us up.” 

“Yeah, everybody around here seems screwy some¬ 
how.” 

“An apt phrase,” she commented, and a small shudder¬ 
ing fear suddenly reached into her throat. By opening the 
gate last night, would she find it easier die next time? 

Hunt was watching her gravely. The familiar crooked 
grin he tried seemed false. “The vodka's nearly gone. You 
must have done some drinking—” 

And she almost said. Yes, and last night I also did 
some... A word leaped across her mind like flame, but 
she extinguished it with an effort. Now she knew why 
men could cheat and seem to be untouched by the ex¬ 
perience. When a woman cheated, her pride was dam¬ 
aged. A woman with her pride gone is a thing dead. She 
remembered reading that somewhere, 

‘^ut I guess you had a right to do a little drinking,” 
Hunt went on. “Finding out about Carol^—” He shud¬ 
dered. “So far this has been one hell of a year. A merger, 
a transfer, and now this—” He clenched his fists. “You're 
right, we do need toughening uo. We live too easy here. 
Ever^in^ is—^well, you just reach out and there it is.” 

Carol Bixby, there for the taking;’ Glenna blurt- 
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ed. Then she caught herself. What right did she have to 
accuse, to judge? ‘Tm sorry. Hunt. TU manage to keep 
my mouth shut about it." 

They discussed the proposed trek to New Jersey via 

moving van* 

“It won’t be easy,” Gleona said thoughtfully. “We’d be 
forced to put up with hardships. But it might give us a 
new perspective. A chance to re-evaluate our lives. I 
think that’s what we need.” 

Although Hunt found Uttle enthusiasm for the idea, it 
was obvious that under the circumstances he felt he 
should placate her. After all, she had learned about Carol 
and she had raised only a tiny bit of hell. 

“It’ll take some selling to make that driver eo alone 
with the idea,” Hunt said. 

“Well, you’re a good salesman. The best oD aaipiinan 
in the business.” 

His face changed. “Maybe ex-oil salesman,” he said 
miserably, “if things don’t pan out in Jersey,” 

He groped for her hand, but she drew it away. Some¬ 
how she could not let him touch her, not with Charlie 
Bixby only next door. 

But Hunt misunderstood. “I don’t blame you for beine 
sore about Carol, but—” 

“I’m just tired and all tensed up and I feel like hell.” 
She started to ciy. 

He ed to joke. “Maybe you’ve got a good idea about 
ndmg in the truck. But you’d better pad your ^dle. It’ll 
be like riding a park bench all the way to Jersey.” 

Later, after much persuasion, Marty Cronin agreed 
to mke them. “Company might be good for me,” he said. 

The way Cronin’s dark eyes swung to her made Glenna 
experience a slight burning at her earlobes. He seemed 
nice enough, but she wondered what his reaction would 
have been had she been forty pounds overweight and 
with more gray in her hair than yellow. Maybe he 
wouldn’t have agreed to the idea at all. 

As it was, he refused any money for the trip, asking 
only that waivers be signed so he would not be held liable 
for any possible injury, 

“But we’d like to pay you,” Hunt insisted. 
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Cronin shook his head, his gaze again smngmg to 
Glenna. “As I said, I like the company* There’s a lot of 
lonesome miles between here and New Jersey.” 

They started out, three in the seat of the truck cab, 
with Glenna in the middle. As they were pulling out of 
the drive, she glanced at the empty house. Five years of 
her life spent behind those stucco walls, under that roof, 
behind those oversize windows* 

Next door she briefly glimpsed a head at a window* 
Maybe Carol, maybe Charlie* Both of the Bkbys were 
losing something on this bright morning* But Carol would 
recover* There would be a new next-door neighbor. If 
the new male did not appeal to her, there was always an¬ 
other down the block or across town. Or a new checker 
at the supermarket, a new clerk at die drugstore* A new 
bartender at die comer bistro. 

After all, Carol had it for three years* Nice and steady, 
just like married folks. Poor Charlie had entered the field 
a little late* Hysteria gripped her and she had to bite her 
lips to keep from screaming with laughter. The whole 
thing was so utterly ridiculous * *. 

Marty Cronin, smoothly down-shifting the ei^t-speed 
rig as he hit a freeway on-ramp, said, “I have to stop 
in El Monte and pick up a piano.” 

‘*Where in the world will you put a piano?” Hunt asked 
in surprise. “The van looks hill up to me.” 

“You just have to know how to fit things in,” Cronin 
grinned. “Couple of movers will be waiting there to give 
me a hand.” 

They had gone only a few miles, fighting the mass of 
Los Angeles traffic when Glenna was aware that as he 
shifted gears Cronin’s hand brushed her leg. She also no¬ 
ticed that whenever he stopped in the Jam of backed- 
up cars, he studied her knees. She was also aware for the 
first time that skirts this season were much too short for 
such a confined area. And the seat of the tractor cab 
was a little crowded for three. Tomorrow she would un¬ 
pack her slacks. She mi^t feel a little less stared-at for 
the remainder of their three-thousand-mile trek. 

If Hunt noticed any of this he gave no sign. He seemed 
interested in hearing about Marty Cronin’s life, and how 
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he managed to drive the clogged highways day after day. 

“Driving is a business, nothing more," Cronin said. 
“You just have to learn to look out for the other guy.” 
He went on to say that trucks accounted for only a frac¬ 
tion over ten per cent of all accidents, yet the big rigs 
covered over five times as many miles a year as the aver¬ 
age passenger vehicle. 

Hunt glanced at the bunk behind the seat. “You 
sleep back there?” 

Cronin nodded. “Pays to keep an eye on the outfit I 
have curtains at die windows I can pull. My electric razor 
plugs into the cigarette lighter.” He gave a small laugh, 
^anced at Glenna’s knees. “All the comforts of home.” 

Glenna swallowed. Maybe this had not been such a 
good idea, after all. 
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Four 


MARTY CRONIN also wondered if taking on this cou¬ 
ple had been such a good idea. But this doubt lodged 
in his mind only at first when they had broached the idea^ 
Instantly he had been on his guard. You had to be careful 
in a deal like this, 

Marty Cronin was licensed to cany forty thousand 
pounds in the van hooked to Ms tractor. Before the year 
was out he would run sixty thousand miles through the 
odometer. He owned his tractor and the tires, but a moving 
company owned the van. So in a way they were partners. 
And with luck he woxdd gross twelve grand this year. Not 
bad for a guy who had been forced to pull out of high 
school in his second year to support the family after his 
old man, a painting contractor, had been kill^ when a 
scaffold had given way, 

Marty Cronin had gone to work for a moving company. 
After a dozen years of hard work he now considered 
himself an independent operator. 

No, he decided, he was not about to jeopardize all 
this just for some sex bit with a pair like this. 

He knew about these things. Every dodge in the world 
had been tried on him. If the gal herself had said she 
wanted the ride, he would have been happy, although 
cautious. But the tact that her husband was coming along 
had at first jarred Marty. Maity had heard about the bit 
that featured an incapable husband— Can^t do the job 
himself, but does not object to his wife having fun, and 
hubby enjoys watching. That kind of a queer setup, 

All these possibilities had streaked through his mind like 
a runaway truck witii the gears burned out- But then the 
more they talked, the more he was convinoed this pair 
was on the level. The husband’s sudden transfer to the 
East had knocked them off their pins. Here they were rea- 
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sonably content in a set pattern and then, wham—they 
were uprooted. Well, it was happening to a lot of people 
these days. But the Reddicks seemed to think that seeing 
the country from a moving van—m a way different from 
most people—^might be fun, and also heithy. 

The guy, ^s Hunt Reddick, seemed all worked up 
about something. And Marty had a hunch it went deeper 
than just being transferred. Hunt Reddick kept chewing 
his lips Md acting polite as hell when his wife spoke. As 
if she might have caught him in the wrong bedroom and 
now he was trying to make it up to her. 

And the babe herself—^well, she too seemed on edge. 
But she was a looker, even pale as she seemed to be 
under her tan. A little taller than most, and well-padded. 
No bones showing, as so many females had these days. 
Most women didn’t seem to understand what a guy liked. 
If a guy wanted a fence rail he could buy one at the 
lumber yard. It was a lot of crap, Martin Cronin had 
decided long ago, this theory that women dressed to please 
inen. They dressed to please other women, he was con¬ 
vinced of that. Just because some model on TV threw a 
skinny shadow, if any, they all wanted to be like that. 
But not this Glenna Reddick. She really had it. She wore 
some kind of a jersey blouse that clung like blue paper. 
And her skirt was so tight be felt as if he’d been six 
months without a gal, instead of just last night with that 
cocktail waitress from the Green Palm, 

Hunt Reddick was a lucky guy. Imagine having that 
next to you on a winter night. Glenna Reddick was okay. 

Not like Doris— 

Memory of his ex-wife was no joy to Marty as he swung 
the van along the San Bernardino Freeway, heading east. 
Doris had been his only shot at permanent romance and 
he had missed the target so far it was ridiculous. He had 
figured at thirty-two a guy should start thinkin g in terms 
of kids and a warm house and one woman, instead of the 
numerous babes he had stashed at various spots around 
the country. 

Long ago Marty Cronin had decided he was a land¬ 
locked sailor, and wherever he had happened to be, usu¬ 
ally there had been a warm bed he could use for the 
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night. Whoever mi^t have warmed the bed before him 
had not concerned Marty too much. For after all, Marty 

would be gone in the morning. . tt i. j 

And then Marty had chucked it all for Dons. He had 
burned his list of telephone numbers before he and 
Doris had stood up before a JP, and the couple had honey¬ 
mooned at Laguna Beach. Marty had thou^t the place 
was a screwy town full of bearded guys who thought they 
could paint, and old ladjes in Caddies wi& more^ dou^ 
than they could count in a year. But Doris had liked it. 
Only later Marty had learned that Doris also had had an 
overwhelming fondness for a surfer, a lazy bastard who 
had spent his days on a surfboard and his nights with 
any dame who would buy him booze and offer a 
But Marty had even forgiven her for that, even though it 

had been tou^ to do. - , j 

Marty had moved her to a little town m Colorado, sort 
of a halfway place on his cross-country junkets. There, 
things had gone all right for a year. Or so he had thou^t 
And he had been almost glad he had not booted her out. 

But then he had suddenly realized that the episode with 
the surfboard lover had not been just one of those things. 
Doris had been just like the rest of the babes—^not at 
all like a wife should be. 

So the fact had gradually seeped through to him that 
Doris had had capable assistance in keeping the sheets 
warmed between his visits home. Finally things had come 
to a head when he had made an unscheduled return. 

That had been the closest Marty had ever come to killing 
a Tfian. He had run the little guy, naked, throu^ sixteen 
inches of powder snow. He had finally caught him, and 
the guy was bleeding into the fresh snow before Marty had 
got hold of himself and had turned him loose. Marty 
had never gone back home. 

Months later, one night in a Pittsburgh bar where he 
had been laying over, a spectacled lawyer had cau^t up 
with WtTi and had given him papers to sign. Doris had 
wanted a divorce—which was okay by Marty. But before 
he had signed, Marty had scratched out all references to 
costs or alimony. Doris had never objected, and Marty had 
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learned later that she had been eager to many a real es¬ 
tate broker in San Diego. 


Near El Monte, Marty wheeled the rig off the freeway 
and onto Valley Boulevard. Checking his sheet, he hunted 
for the house where he was scheduled to pick up the piano, 
T^e g^and piano, an heirloom bound for the owner’s 
niece in Flagstaff, would take some maneuvering to get 
it into the already crowded van. While the two movers ex¬ 
pertly tackled their job, Hunt Reddick said he would 
walk up to the comer and stretch his legs. 

Okay, Marty said, ’’but don’t hold us up, ^/e’ve got 
a tight schedule,” 

Even with this warning Marty had to toot the air horn 
when they were loaded and ready to roll. Impatiently 
Marty hunched over the wheel, 

“He should be right back,” Glenna smd, 

Marty turned to look at her with appreciation. She had 
a little more color in her face now. It would be some 
trip, he reflected, if he had her as a passenger without 
her lip-chewing husband along. The musky fragrance of 
her perfume enveloped him and made his nerves jump. 

Another toot of the horn brought Reddick running 
from around the comer. Marty was already in gear when 
Reddick clambered aboard. 

"I’m sorry as hell about this,” Reddick explained. “But 
this place was busy and—” 

“What did you buy. Hunt?” his wife asked. 

"Just some—^some chewing gum,” 

For the next twenty miles or so Marty Cronin was in 
mise^. Every time the rig took a long, sweeping curve 
on the freeway the gal would sag against him. When he 
down-shifted he could not help brushing his knuckles along 
the sleek, nylon-clad leg. 

A dozen times in as many miles Marty found himself 
mentally peeling the blue sweater, then the tight skirt 
from this gorgeous chunk of female. He just could not help 
hunself. Her soft hip was wedged right against his, and a 
man can stand just so much. No, he decided it had not 
been a good idea at all to bring her along. 
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Her husband said nothing. Hs sat in the far comer, his 
eyes closed, arms folded. 

Marty Cronin wondered how some guys can have all 
the luck and sit with their eyes closed and not even want 
to look at all that gorgeous hunk of woman next to him. 


Hunt only pretended to keep his eyes closed. Whenever 
Cronin explained something to Glenna or seemed other¬ 
wise busy. Hunt turned his head to the right. By hunchmg 
his right shoulder he was able to bring the soda straw to 
his lips. The other end of the straw was immersed in a pint 
bottle of vodka carried in the inside jacket pocket. 

The idea had occurred to him from the time he used to 
watch his college football team in the small town where 
liquor had been illegal, and soda straws in smuggled pints 
of whiskey had seemed the best answer to the local pro- 
hibition laws. There was, however, only one drawback 
to this system. One had to be exceedin^y careful of the 
intake because sipping hard liquor in this manner seemed 
to double its potency. 

But Hunt was certain that he was anait enough to 
space his drinks. 

Glenna was talking about New Jersey. She said she was 
looking forward to the change of seasons. They should 
have a more stimulating life than that afforded by the 
sameness of California. 

“Don’t you think so. Hunt?” 

This caught him by surprise for her discussion had been 
with Marty Cronin. Hunt had his shoulder hunched, a 
mouthful of vodka clawing down bis throat, like swallow¬ 
ing liquid fire. 

“Snow is pretty when it’s fresh,” he managed to say. 

She leaned back, giving him an odd oblique stare, and he 
determined to watch his drinks more carefully. 

He was thankful when Cronin said, “Pile-up ahead.” 

Hunt felt the truck slow, and he had some dMculty 
focusing his eyes, a minor phenomenon doubtless due to 
the desert ^are, he decided. Ahead he saw three cars 
had tangled, and one of them now lay on its side. A high¬ 
way patrol car, red lights blinking, was just pulling in 
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from the opposite direction. But a westbound trucker al¬ 
ready had arrived and he was setting out flares. 

Marty blinked his lights to see if more help was needed. 
The trucker waved him on. As they passed they saw a 
man and a woman crushed under one of the cars. 

“How awful," Glenna said with a shudder. 

“People just won’t slow down,” Marty said soberly. 
“Whoever made those skid marks must have been really 
barreling to slide that far.” 

While Cronin was running the rig through its gears, 
gathermg speed. Hunt turned his head, hunched his shoul¬ 
der. 

He wondered what idiocy had made him go over to 
Carol’s last night. For three years he had been so careful, 
i^d then on the last night he had blown it all by acting 
like a school kid with ants in his pants. In fact, he could 
not understand, looking back on it, why he had wanted 
to see Carol at all. It was not passion. Sure, they had it 
together, but the affair went deeper than that. As the miles 
flew past he tried to analyze his feelings. 


Carol and Hunt had started the affair during the first 
week the Bixbys had moved next door, and as usual 
there had been a meet-the-new-neighbors party. He got 
to talking with Cmol about his job, about the pressures. 
And Carol sat quietly. Whether she ever actually listened 
or not, he never knew. But at least it gave him a chance 
to talk over his problems. 

That first night, after he bad spouted off a little drunk- 
enly, Carol turned to him. They wandered out of the house 
over to a vacant lot, and stood in the quiet evening beside 
a clump of greasewood. From inside the house came the 
laughter the chatter of women, the bass tones of hus¬ 
bands, with Charlie Bixby booming about his football 
days. 

Carol Bixby smiled up at Hunt there in the soft summer 
night. Overhead the moon was a blood orange hangina 
high in the smog. ® 

“Haven’t you talked enough?” Carol said quietly, and 
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gave a small laugh. ‘Tve never had it under a bush be- 
fore.” 

Then abruptly she sat down beside the clump of grease- 

wood . . , . * ‘ 

Later, Hunt was able to help her slip uimoticed into the 
house. The guests and Bixby were all in the den, inspect¬ 
ing Charlie’s football trophies. While Carol hurried to 
her room to change her dress and comb the twigs out of 
her hair. Hunt strolled into the den to listen to how Char¬ 
lie Bixby had helped the Rams win a title. Well, not ex¬ 
actly helped. According to Charlie, be had done the job, 
alone and single-handed. 

When they got back to their own house that ni^t, 
Glenna said, ‘‘ril have to brush up on my ballet steps, 
ril need agility to keep out of Charlie Bixby's way.” 

“He’s not a bad guy.” 

“Or maybe I should buy a suit of armor. I don’t care 
much for Ms wife, either.” 

It was on the tip of Hunt’s tongue to spring to Carol’s 
defense. Caution made him hold off, “She does ^ve me a 
pain, at that,” he said. 

At the next opportunity he told Carol what he had 
said to Glenna. Carol thought it was a good idea to cany 
on the idea that they did not have much liking for each 
other. 

From then on, whenever Hunt had a sales problem or 
there was an upheaval at the office, he would contrive to 
be alone with Carol. He would talk it out and she would 
smoke and sometimes sip brandy. And when he had ta^ed 
himself out, he repaid her for listening in the way she 
seemed to want. 

But his problems then seemed minor compared to those 
that faced him now ... 

He came directly from college into the Kincaid Oil or¬ 
ganization and at once old Biff Kincaid took a liking to 
him. He personally taught Hunt the ropes. He gave Hunt 
one of the best territories in Southern California. It was 
Hunt’s Job to keep the company’s service stations operat¬ 
ing efficiently. Then last year the old man had died, and a 
nephew took over. 

The nephew soon tired of business and when Venus 
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Oil suggested a merger, he readily accepted* Venus Ofl 
for many years had expressed an interest in expanding 
their operation to the Coast, Buying into Kincaid would 
^ve them a setup that already was functioning profitably. 

Instead of keeping Hunt in the field he knew best, the 
new management suddenly transferred him to the East 
What further worried Hunt was the fact that two of the 
old-timers had been quietly severed from the firm. 

*‘Got to cut out the deadwood,” Grimes, the compan/s 
new cfifciency expert said, looking Hunt right in the eye. 

He did not tell any of his fears to Glenna. She seemed to 
get terribly upset when finances did not go just as diey 
should. He could not blame her too much, when you con¬ 
sidered that she had had so much when she was a kid, 
until her father’s mismanagemeiit of the estate had broken 
them. She had some harrowing years, living on the thin 
edge of poverty. But when her parents died she put her¬ 
self throu^ business school. And six years ago she came 
to work for Kincaid Oil, 

They were married after her first year with the com¬ 
pany, He asked her then if she wanted to keep working 
until they had their first child, or quit now, 

‘T don’t care about the job,” she said seriously, “It’s 
just that I—I have such a fear of being without money.” 

He gave her his crooked grin. “I’ll always support you, 
honey.” He then carried her across the threshold of the 
new honse at the end of Antelope Street. 

They remained childless. The doctors said it was a 
deficiency in Hunt Reddick, For some reason, it gave 
him a feeling of inadequacy. Tonics and pills and shots 
seemed to do no good. 

As conditions at Kincaid Oil became more harassing he 
found himself looking forward with increasing fervor to his 
talks with Carol Bixby, 

She would listen with seeming intentness, munnuring 
from time to time, “What a shame,., Poor Hunt.., Gee, 
is that so? You do have pressures, don’t you?” 

And then the inevitable conclusion. 
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Five 


THEY were pounding along the desolate stretch to Blythe, 
the powerful tractor motor bumming. Mar^ Cronin 
glanced at Glemia Reddick, She was staring straight ahead 
through the hot windshield into the glare. She had hitched 
herself around on the seat to be more comfortable and 
her skirt had hiked up a little more than usual. He had a 
glimpse of soft, tanned flesh above a stocking top. He 
swallowed, pretended to fiddle with the gearshift lever, 
and shot a glance at her husband. The guy^had his shoulder 
hunched up again. 

Marty faced around, checking his speed and the air 
pressure. Well, they were about to have their first crisis 
and he wondered just how he could handle it without 
hurting the wife. 

The situation was suddenly handled for him. Out of 
the glare, heading toward him was a rig running bob¬ 
tailed—a tractor only without trailer. The driver held up 
two fingers and his lips silently formed a word three times, 
“Check—check—check,” 

Glemia noticed the grim way Marty Cronin responded 
to the signal. “Is something the matter up ahead?” 

Marty nodded, and began braking and down-shifting. 
With his blinker li^ts on* indicating a right turn, he 
pulled into a turn-off and brought the rig to a halt, 

“Why are we stopping?” Htmt Reddick said, blinking 
his eyes at the glare of sunlight on a metal sign ahead. 

“FU tell you why we're stopping,” Marty said, holding 
out his hand, “Gimmie.” He wrig^ed his fingers. 

Hunt looked indignant. “Give you what? I don't un¬ 
derstand?” 

“The bottle,” Marty gave him a hard look, “You’ve 
been nipping ever since we left El Monte.” 

“You’re cra^,” 
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Glenna, aware that her skirt was above her knees, 
jerked it down. ‘"Hunt, you really shouldn't give Mr. 
Cronin problems. After all, it is his truck—” 

‘'Oh?" Hunt said sharply, “I see you're taking his 
side already." 

Marty leaned on the wheel* "‘I have no time to argue,” 
His voice hardened, *"Now hand over the bottle.” 

“Are you insane?" 

“Let me tell you something. I just got a signal that 
there's probably an ICC checking station up ahead." 

“So what?” 

“I have no intention of risking my license by having 
ICC inspectors find a bottle in the cab," 

“Hunt, be reasonable,” Glenna urged. She turned in 
the seat to her husband and Marty could see the fine 
outline of a breast. Maybe it was that stimulus, or the 
fact that she seemed nice, that kept hiin from dumping 
them off at the next stop. 

Hunt, red in the face, drew a bottle from his inside 
coat pocket. The pint was almost empty. Projecting from 
the neck was a soggy soda straw, 

Marty took it from him, stared at it for a moment, then 
shook his head* “Did you think you could drink this stuff 
all the way to Jersey, and no one get wise?” 

“It’s vodka. I—^weli, it’s not supposed to have an 
odor—” 

“Oh, brother, do you have a lot to leara.” Leaning 
across Glenna’s lap, Marty hurled the bottle far out the 
window. It crashed against a rock. Hunt stared forlornly 
at the shards of glass sparkling in the sunli^t. The vodka 
was melting swiftly into the desert sand, 

Marty eased the rig back onto the road, saying, don’t 
care how much drinking you do at ni^t. But no more 
bottles in the truck, unless in your luggage." 

“All right,” Hunt said grudgingly, 

“You won’t have to worry, Mr, Cronin," Glenna said. 
“I’ll see that he behaves." She smiled, but neither man 
responded. She sat stiffly, hands clenched in her lap. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission boys were wait' 
ing two miles ahead. Marty pulled over and the inspec* 
tors swarmed over his outfit, checking lights, brakes, 
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hitches and tires. While they checked Marty’s license, 
Glenna and Hunt stood at the ade of the road in Ae 
heat. Behind them were three trucks, tagged by the in¬ 
spectors. They would not be allowed to move until faulQ? 
equipment was repaired or replaced, 

“Glenna, I wish you’d put on a longer skirt tomo^ow,” 
Hunt said peevishly. "Cronin is going to run us into a 
ditch. He spends more time staring at your knees than he 
does watching the road.” 

For some reason his remark angered her. She had fully 
made up her mind to change to slacks. But now she did 
not know. Hunt had acted like a juvenile deliquent cau^t 
drinking beer after curfew. 

“You really should have handed over the bottle when 
he first asked for it,” she said, 

“I believe you like that guy.” 

‘Too bad Carol isn’t along,” she blurted before she 
could check herself. “We’d have a lovely foursome.” 

“Aren’t you ever going to let up?” He put a hand to his 
head. 

Hunt did look bad. she decided. Drinking all that vM- 
ka through a soda straw in this heat hadn’t been wise. 
She put a hand on his arm, feeling compassion. “Maybe 
we can get you some black coffee at the next stop.” 

“I hope so. Somebody seems to be working on the top 
of my skull with a crowbar." 

T’U go and see if Mr. Cronin has an aspirin.” She 
walked over to where Marty was putting some papers in 
the truck cab. She said that Hunt had a terrible head¬ 
ache, and did he have an aspirin. 

Reaching into his wallet he drew out a flat tin box and 
handed it to her without looking. He had one foot in 
the cab, the other on the step. She took the box, thanked 
him, then glanced at it as she turned away. She froze, 
and that instant Marty seemed to realize he had made a 
mistake. 

“Omigod,” he groaned, and hopped out of the cab. 

Just before he snatched the tin from her hand she saw 
printed on the cover, “Sold for the prevention of disease 
only—” 
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A shaft of anger bit through her. Was this his idea of 
humor? She turned, glaring. But his face was beet-red. 

“I—thought it was aspirin,” he said, avoiding her eyes. 
He handed her another box of similar shape and size. 

Because he was so obviously embarrassed, she said. 
‘It was just a mistake. You didn’t mean it.” 

She gave Hunt the aspirin. He washed it down with a 
cup of water from the truck’s vacuum bottle. 

At the next stop they grabbed a sandwich and coffee. 
Glenna noticed that Hunt was gone to the men’s room 
longer than necess^. When they pulled away from the 
^sert cafe she noticed there was a bar on one side and 
Hunt smelled of cheap bourbon. For the first time in 
thm m^ed life she began to worry about his drinking. 

Outside of Phoenix they got a motel near the truck 
stop where Marty Cronin would bunk for the night in his 
cab. “See you bright and early,” he said, with a wave. 

_ When Glenna came from the shower she saw Hunt sit¬ 
ting on the edge of the bed, staring moodily at the TV 
screen that showed some cowhands fighting off a bunch of 
yelling Indians. Hunt had a drink in his hand. On the 
night stand was a fifth of bourbon that he had managed 
to buy somewhere down the line. 

He looked around, ^ving her a tired smile. “Want a 
drink?” 

“Might help unloosen the nerves.” She lay down on the 
bed, wearing only the pale-blue nightgown she had pur¬ 
posely chosen for toni^t. It was Hunt’s favorite. 

He splashed bourbon into a glass, dropped in ice and 
poured in some water. She never cared for bourbon with¬ 
out a mix of some kind, but he did not seem to remem¬ 
ber her preferences tonight. As she sipped the drink she 
tned to remember how Carol Bixby liked her bourbon. 
With water, probably. She clenched her teeth. 

But she tried to push her anger aside when he got into 
ms pajamas and freshened their drinks. He did more than 
freshen his; he put on a whole new top story. 

“Honey, you’ve been drinking an awful lot,” she said 
tentatively. “You know it’s bad business—” 

He flashed her his crooked, boyish grin, although some¬ 
how his expression, meant to be carefree, looked a little 
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strained. “I’ve got sales programs to go over in my mind. 
You knoWj a new setup aU around, Fve got to plan wnat 
sort of campaign Vm going to use and—He halted, 
staring down at Ms drink. She noticed that his hand was 
shaking. 

“Do you miss Antelope Street?” she asked quieUy, 

He shrugged. “Do you?” 

“Fm trying to remember that Antelope Street was only 
one phase of our lives.” She sat up on the bed, moved 
closer to him, the nightgown caught under her so that 
the neckline dipped and uncovered one breast. 

He was staring again at the TV screen where tins time 
two men with Tommy guns were firing on an andent se- 


She bit back her annoyance. “I’m trying to believe 
that the best part of our lives lies ahead of us. Himt, are 
you listening to me?” 

He pointed at the screen. “Now if I’d only been around 
in those days, life would’ve been easier. I’d have bought 
booze in Canada, shipped it across the border and, pres¬ 
to—^You’d be living in a Park Avenue penthouse.” 

“Hunt, come down to earth, please.” 

“Glenna, you look tired. Why don’t you get some rest?” 

“Don’t stay up too late, Hunt. And don’t— WeU, I 
wish you wouldn’t have any more to drink,” 

But he was watching the screen again. 

Finally she fell asleep. 

In the morning she had a time rousing him. The wlus- 
key was nearly gone. When he had finally staggered into 
the bathroom she thought of hiding the bottle, but that, 
she knew, would do no good; he would only find an¬ 
other. She had to push him into the shower and turn the 
cold tap on full blast in order to sober him up. He came 
out sputtering, grabbing for a towel. 

“Hunt, don’t worry so much about the new job.” 

He gave her a blank look, then shrugged. “Wiat 
makes you think I’m worrying?” 

She had to bite her lip to keep from shouting at him. 
“You’re not making it very easy for me,” 

“You know, you could shove over when Cronin shifts 
gears. Or do you like to have him feel your leg?” 
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Hurt drove out the bright charge of anger that had 
been ready to explode, “I’m surprised at you, saying a 
thing like that.” ® 

He looked abashed. “I know, I know.” He pounded the 
heel of a hand against his forehead. “You wouldn’t let a 
guy like Cronin maul you. Or any guy, for that matter.” 
He tried to smile at her. “Honest, I don’t know what’s got 
mto me ” ^ 

She wondered if guilt showed on her face in that mo¬ 
ment when he was assuring her that he knew she would 
not cheat on him. Through her mind tramped a shouting 
Im^backer named Charlie Bixby. She shuddered. 

Carol, what s the matter?” Hunt said, concerned. 
Slowly she stiffened, her jaws clenched so tightly her 
teeth ached. She glared at him, while in front of the motel 
a tractor motor growled and rumbled and an air horn 
blasted twice, 

^e said coldly, “Do you realize you called me Carol?” 
“n/H fell open as he turned to get their bags. 

Well, It was a Mmmon enough slip,” he said, trying 
to pass it off. “Living next door to them for three years—” 
‘Please don’t remind me of that." She hurried out into 
the early day. Marty Cronin waved and she lifted her 
iiMd to him and smiled. 

And she had not put on her slacks. The skirt she wore 
today, she realized as she slid across the seat next to him, 
was even shorter and tighter than the one she had worn 
yesterday. Had she unconsciously intended to tempt him? 
Or had it been strictly an impulsive reaching for a skirt 
any skirt—^with Hunt really hung over, and the long 
poundmg miles to travel today. 

H^t got in, groaning. "Upset stomach last night, Cron- 
m,” he explained. 

Marty just looked at him, put the truck in gear and 
smd, As long as we’ve got a lot of miles left together, 
why don’t we use first names? Kind of takes the stiffness 
out of it.” 

“I like the idea, Marty,” Gleima said. Even though she 
did not turn her head, she felt Hunt glaring at her 
Hunt said nothing and finally Marty leaned over the 
wheel. “How about you. Hunt? That okay?” 
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“I fHinV ifs a fine idea- You and my wife seem to 
have Mt it off right away—’ 

“Marty, you'll have to forgive Mm,” Glenna said quick¬ 
ly, trying to cover for Hunt, “He’s upset with the new 
job and being transferred-” 

“Sure, I understand ” Marty replied, but his voice in¬ 
dicated he did not understand at all- 

This day was no improvement on the one before- 
Somehow Hunt managed to bribe a man at a lunch stop 
and the man appeared with a half-pint bottle wrapped 
in a newspaper- Hunt killed it in the washroom before 
they pulled out- 

That night they stopped at a hamlet in Texas, Their 
motel was of flimsy coustructiorL The double bed sagged. 
There were rust stains in the bathroom sink and the 
curtains were tom. 

“Some dump,” Hunt said in disgust. He reeled over to 
the bed and lay down. Then he uncorked a fresh fiMt 
and started to work on it. 

“You’B kill yourself, drinking like that,” she told him. 

He was looking up at her, his eyes small and tight- 
Already she had removed her blouse and her bra- Now 
she un^ppered her skirt and started to step out of her 
half-slip. She sensed his interest and forced a smile, mak¬ 
ing a strip-tease production out of panties and stocMogs 
and high heels. She threw herself on the bed and grabbed 
him, 

“All right,” she said with mock severity, “if you woMt 
come to me, Fll come to you.” 

She pressed her mouth down on Ms, her teeth at his 
lower Bp- She knew she had him when her darting 
tongue was gently caught between Ms teeth and he pushed 
her over on her back. 

“Sometimes I forget what a good-Iooldng wife I have.” 

“Thank you, darling,” she whispered. “Tbat’s the nicest 
thing you*ve said to me in ages.” 

“Maybe ifs tMs crummy motel. There’s something 
sexy about the place.” 

“Left over from previous occupants?” she jested, 

“Well, somebody broke down the bed, that’s for sure.” 

They laughed together and it was almost like old times, 
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And as she looked up at him she found that she no longer 
saw Charlie Bothy’s face hovering over Hunt’s shoulder. 
No, the guilt was gone for good. She hugged him and 
waited. 

Finally she said, “What’s the matter?” 

How the hell should I know?” he said after a minute 
or so, his tone belligerent. He got up, leaving her there 
on the bed, and that made her feel foolish. She put her 
knees together and lowered her arms. He was at the win¬ 
dow, staring out through a crack in the blind. He took 
a long drink from the bottle. 

She sat up, brushing back her hair. “Hunt, why won’t 
you let me help you?” 

“How can you help a condition like mine?” He swore 
softly under his breath. “It’s gone—all gone.” He took 
another drinks 

“Nonsense, You’re still a young man.” 

Still a young man?” He whirled on her, his face drawn 
and pale in the glow of the forty-watt bulb they had 
left burning in the bathroom. “Kincaid Oil started to 
bum me out. Now it’s Venus Oil.” While she stared at 
him he gave a shaky laugh. “I wonder if my group hos¬ 
pitalization covers impotency.” 

“Keep talking that way and you—” She could not fin¬ 
ish It. Her red-tipped nails picked at the sleazy blankets. 
“Hunt, talk to me about the job. Tell me every single 
thing that’s bothering you.” 

He set down the bottle on a rickety table and put a 
hand over his eyes. For a moment he seemed almost ra¬ 
tional. “The job? You want to hear about the job? All 
right. I’ll tell you.” His voice sounded tired. “It started 
when Kincaid’s nephew decided to sell the company to 
Venus. I knew then that conditions would never quite 
be the same. I knew there would be big changes, Carol, 
It scared me* I Just didn*t know where to turn and 
then— Something made him look up. “Why are vou 
looking like that?” ^ 

she said a little shrilly. 
Maybe its because you miss L.A. Miss one particular 
corner of the San Fernando Valley—and that easy lay 
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next door.” She wanted to bite her tongue for saying that, 
but the gutter talk seemed to be coining easier to her. 

Hunt was staring at her, his eyes a little wild. “I never 
in my life heard you talk like that. No matter what I’ve 
done there was no cause—” 

“You called me Carol again/* 

*‘I—I didn’t realize it/* 

“Is she so much a part of you? Do you wish Carol were 
naked on this bed instead of me?” 

“Glenna, keep your voice down,” 

“Would you then have your manhood back?” 

He picked up the bottle, stared at it a moment* “I used 
to discuss my job with Carol, I just— Oh, I don’t know, 
but her name crops up when I think of Venus Oil,” 
“Discussed the job, I’ll bet. With you two lying—no, 
laying in the back of our station wagon out at Eddington 
Dam. Damn you, Hunt!” She buried her face in a tom 
pillowslip and began to weep. 

He did not try to comfort her. He sat up most of the 
night, drinking. 
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Six 


MARTY CRONIN finished the piece of stale apple pie. 
Turning on the stool, he peered out the front window. 
Across the road a faltering neon sign spelled out owl 
MOTEL. He wondered which unit was occupied by the 
Reddicks. Only one window showed any light. Marty gave 
a sour grin as he turned back to his cup of weak coffee. 
If Hunt Reddick had any brains at all, his window would 
not be the lighted one. The guy would lie there in the 
dark with his wife. And they’d be telling each other the 
things, and doing the things, he had sought in Doris. In¬ 
stead, Hunt seemed almost frightened. But not of his wife, 
because she was not the sort to carp at a guy and give 
him a bad time. She seemed genuine, a real likable woman. 

A guy drinking too much at Hunt’s age usually meant 
one of two things; Either he had a girl friend and was 
worried sick his wife would find out, or he just might not 
be able to cut it any longer with his wife, A guy crippled 
in the bedroom was a guy dead. Instead of drinking your¬ 
self to death, you might as well blow out the rest of the 
machinery with a bullet in the head. If you couldn’t keep 
up with the women, then you’d had it, brother. 

Of course, this wasn’t the most important thing in 
life, Marty realized. But without it a man was no longer 
a man. He was like an old auto with a busted cylinder block 
and the transmission gone, ending up in a junk yard. 

The waitress, a yellow pencil behind her ear, gave an 
exaggerated swing of her overripe hips as she came along 
the counter to refill his coffee cup. 

“Gee, Marty,” she complaint, giving him what she 
thought was her MM look. “You’ve hardly looked at 
me all evening.” 

He forced a smile as he sipped the coffee. There was 
no use cutting Jenny off completely. He might be coming 
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tbrougli here sontte night &nd feel the need of 3 place to 
put his head. He dropped his eyes to her breasts. They 
were ample enough for anybody’s head. 

“It’s been a tough haul this trip,” he explained. ‘Tm 
really bushed.” 

She leaned over the counter, letting him see that her 
lace>edged bra was insuffi cient for her needs. “Fella was in 
last week and said 1 looked just like Monroe.” 

“You sure do,” he said, and finished his coflee. 

“This fella said going out with me would he just like 
going out with MM herself.” 

“I can see where he’d sure feel that way.” Marty 
opened his wallet, removed a bill, t hink ing of those two 
flat tins he had mixed up with Glenna Reddick. Well, she’d 
taken it okay. But he never had felt his ears so hot. She 
was a good sport. 

lenny took his money, gave him change. He left her 
a four-bit tip. She seemed hurt. “I’ve got some new rec¬ 
ords. Want to come down and hear ’em?” 

Marty glanced at his strap watch. ‘Tve got to roll 
early. Next time, Jenny.” 

He got up and saw that her eyes were cold. She said, 
"I saw that skinny dame you brought in the truck.” 

“She’s only skinny where it doesn’t matter,” Marty 
grinned. 

“You got a thing on for her?” 

“She’s married, and her husband’s along.” 

Jenny gave the counter a wipe with her towel. “You 
always come down and listen to my records. Why not 
this time?” 

*T told you, Jenny. I’ve got an early—” He thought of 
a better idea. “These people I’m hauling are connected 
with the company. You Imow— Got to watch my step 
whfle they’re along." 

“No kidding?” That seemed to satisfy her. She smoothed 
her nylon uniform over a hip and smiled, “Next time 
you come tbrou^?” she said softly. 

“Next time. I’m saving it alt for you, Jenny.” 

“I’D have some new records. You like Fats Domino?” 

“Music don't mean a damn thing when I’m with you. 
You’re aU that counts.” 
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The cook began yelling for her to pick up an order and 
Marty slipped outside. In the bunk behind the driving 
compartment he lay on his back and thought of Glenna. 
Somehow mixing it up with Jenny tonight just didn’t ap¬ 
peal to him. Not with Glenna Reddick's scent still so 
fragrant in the cab. He felt goose bumps along his arms. 
Why couldn’t I have found a woman like that, he thought, 
instead of that Doris? Maybe by now I’d have a couple of 
kids and— 

Oh, the hell with it. He turned the dream off and tried 
to get some sleep. But Glenna in her tight skirt kept 
marching right behind his eyelids. And once she came to 
him and they embraced and when he tried to unzipper 
her skirt he found the soft material had suddenly turned 
to a tough kind of metal. And it was welded to her. They 
tried and tried but the skirt would not come off and 
neither could the hem be lifted. She seemed troubled, 
sorry about the whole thing. He saw her smile at him and 
back away into the shadows. His sleep was restless. 

In the morning, unrested and irritable, he plugged in 
his electric razor and sheared the wiry beard from his 
face. He washed, brushed his teeth and pushed aside 
the curtains that enclosed the cab. He started the motor, 
to build up air pressure so the brakes would unlock. 

By then the Reddicks were stumbling from their motel. 
As Glenna marched, white-lipped to the cab, Marty saw 
that her skirt was of some flowered material and was so 
full you couldn’t tell anything about her figure. The tight- 
fitting ones made him happier. But at least this one wasn’t 
metal. He grinned when he thought of the crazy dream he 
had had about her last night. 

She climbed in, smiling, looking scrubbed and smelling 
sweet as a florist’s sliop. 

“Good morning, Marty,” she said, trying to be pleasant 
But he detected an edge to her voice. 

He clenched his teeth. That husband of hers had orob- 
ably been disagreeable again. Hunt clambered in, shoving 
their bags into the bunk. Marty did not offer to help him. 
Let the kook sweat a little. An odor of stale whiskey filled 
the cab, drowning out the girl’s scent and filling Marty 
with resentment. 
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“I see we’re not stopping here for breakfast,” Glenna 
said, peering across the highway at the restaurant. 

Marty could see Jenny’s ample fig^e behind the counter. 
Jenny was working the breakfast shift and she kept glanc¬ 
ing through the window at Marty’s rig. Marty did not want 
to take the Reddicks in there for breakfast, for Jenny 
almost certainly would let something slip about her asscn 
ciation with Marty Cronin. Jenny had a brain like a pail 
of water. All she had to do was tilt her head and everything 
would empty itself right out on the counter, bedroom 
secrets mid all. 

For some reason Marty could not define, he wanted 
Glenna to think the best of him. No woman was interested 
in a guy who had shack jobs spread all the way from 
San Pedro to East Orange. 

Marty rolled the rig onto the highway, gave a toot of 
his hom and waved. Jenny waved a dishtowel at him and 
he knew that all was well. Next time fhrou^ he would 
have to listen to those screwy records she was always 
buying for her player. But hearing them was not too much 
of a handicap, at that, for Jenny had a way of catching 
the beat that could be downright stimulating. When she 
put on a stack of the early Presley records she really 
tossed herself about. Well, it was something different, 
anyhow. Most of them wanted presents or a nightclub 
evening. All Jenny wanted was for you to listen to her 
records. 

“We’ll eat down the road a ways,” Marty said. 

“Did you know that girl?” Glenna said. 

“What girl?” 

“That plump waitress. She came to the wndow to wave 
at you. I thought for a minu te she was going to come 
right through the glass.” 

“She’s a swell kid. Buddy of mine runs around with her.” 

Hunt said, “Why didn’t we stop there? My God, I could 
use a gallon of black coffee.” 

Marty didn’t bother to reply. He was running through 
the gears, watching speed zones. A mile beyond the town 
was a new drive-in with ample space for rigs of the size 
Marty was driving. 

After ham and eggs Hunt insisted on paying the check. 
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He said it was only right, with Marty hauling them all the 
way across country and refusing pay for it. Marty did not 
protest. He figured the guy had already cost him plenty. 
That dream about the metal skirt, for Instance. It kept 
creeping back into his mind. 

It was enough to make a guy nervous, To be that close 
to something—even in a dream—and then be thwarted. 

Today she had disappointed him by wearing the flow¬ 
ered^ full skirt that covered her knees. Now there would 
be little to relieve the monotony of hot pavements and 
trying to outguess the nuts as he tooled the giant rig 
through traffic. 

Perhaps tomorrow she would go back to the tight skirts. 
The possibility helped him get through the forenoon. 
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Seven 


AT twilight, they approached Fort Worth. Marty drove 
the rig into a truck stop and pointed at a motel across Ae 
street. At least, Glenna thought, it was a UtUe better than 
the place they had had to occupy last night Marty offered 
to help with the bags, but Hunt said he co^d manage. 

“I want to eat and be ready to roll by daylight," Marty 
said. “Tomorrow we start angling north toward Jersey. 

I want to beat the Dallas commuters,” 

“We’ll be on time,” Glenna said. Beyond the track- 
service area was a cafe that looked clean and appethmg. 
Perhaps with an early breakfast Hunt would be a little 
better able to cope with the new day. 

Instead of eating dinner with Marty, Glenna suggested 
to Hunt that they take a cab to some steak house. Maybe 
a couple of highballs and a good Texas filet would make 
them both feel better. Hunt was all for it. 

“But I’m a little surprised you don’t invite your fnend, 
Marty," Hunt said, as he was changing his shirt. 

“Why do you keep calling him my friend?” Was Hunt 
starting this soon to ruin their evening? 

“Well, the way he looks at you—” 

‘*For your information. Hunt Reddick, the reason I 
didn’t suggest eating with him is because he probably 
has a girl around here somewhere. We might disrupt his 
plans.” 

“What makes you think he’d have a girl?” Hunt d^ 
manded, seeming to find in the problems of Marty Cronin 
a release for his own frustrations. 

“That &il in the cafe last night. The tat one who tries 
to talk like Marilyn Monroe. I think she and Marty— well, 
know each other.” 

“Well, I suppose a guy like that has to get it where 
he can.” 
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Tfour description of him isn’t very flattering. A guy 
like that, you say. What would you do if you were a 
trucker and had no permanent home.” 

"Are you defending the guy, for cripe’s sake?” 

I just don’t understand you picking on him all the 
time.” 

“Wear your tight skirt tomorrow. I want to see if his 
eyeballs fall out.” 

“Hunt, sometimes you act as if I’m some sort of tramp.” 
Her voice trailed off and she licked her lips. She had been 
Mgiy enough to call off their attempt to find a steak 
house. But now her anger was directed at herself. Hunt was 
phonmg the office to send a cab. 

She slipped out of her clothing and took a shower. As 
the water beat on her she wondered just who she thou^t 
she WM, being so high and mighty. Maybe Hunt could see 
through her, after all. Perhaps he sensed that she had not 
conducted herself in too ladylike a manner back on Ante¬ 
lope Street. 

^ Hunt irritated her by continually harping on the atten¬ 
tion Cronin seemed to pay her. Well, maybe she 

had invited the attentioo by being angry at Hunt. She had 
not pulled away when Marty’s knuckles brushed her leg. 
And one time, when she had turned in the seat to stare 
at an accident on the opposite side of the highway, her 
breast had come hard against his aim. She could have 
pulled b^k, but she did not. And she had noticed the 
gradual tightening of the comer of his mouth. 

She came out of the shower, wearing only her slip. 
She pirouetted, her bare feet whispering on the carpeting, 

about her shoulders! 

^en he only smiled his approval of her she flung her¬ 
self across his lap. She kissed him warmly, but he did not 

pursue the matter. After a moment she got up and put 
on her dress. or r 

The evening was a success so far as the food went, 
^e steaks were excellent, the service good. After dinner 
Himt said he would like one B and B. She said she would 
join him. They had learned by this time that the restau¬ 
rant sold no drinks, but they had forgotten. 
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“The hell with Texas ” Hunt said bitterly. “Screwiest liq- 
liar laws I ever heard of/’ 

In their motel he proceeded to kill the fifth he had 
purchased at one of the stops during the day. He was 
stoned when he went to bed. She lay against him for a 
while and tried, even as drunk as be was, to find some 
response in him. 

Finally he fell to mumbling about his job—talking 
again to Carol Bixby. 

Glenna turned on her side and tried to sleep. Only when 
he put his hand on her and once more called her <>rol— 
that tore it. Glenna rose and slept alone in the other bed. 

In the morning she said, “Maybe Tm as good a listener 
as Carol was. Why don’t you try me?” She lay in her bed, 
waiting for his reply. 

A few minutes ago she had heard him turn over. But she 
waited in vain, for be had started to snore again. During 
one of her many wakeful moments during the night she 
had vowed to make one more attempt. Perhaps it was 
partly her fault if he told the truth; that Carol seemed to 
be receptive to any discussion of business problems. Why 
should Hunt have to go to Carol instead of coming to his 
own wife? 

Snapping on the light above her head, she glanced at 
her watch. It was time to come alive. Marty wanted to get 
an early start. 

Finally she got him awake. While he was shaving, 
Glenna again mentioned that she might be partly at fault 
Hunt, red-eyed, continued to scrape the blade across 
his face without answering. 

When she was dressed in the skirt she had worn the first 
day, she said, “These so-called adverse conditions haven’t 
done us much good, have they?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he grunted and washed lather 
from his face. 

“The whole idea was to toughen us up* We’d been 
having life too easy. 

“I still think that’s part of the trouble,” he admitted, 
slipping into his shirt. 

She folded her arms, tiying desperately to hold herself 
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in. “Huot, you seem to be making a career out of trying 
to escape your responsibUities.” 

“I’ll have plenty of responsibilities when we get to Jer¬ 
sey.” His face darkened. 

When they had packed and he was about to carry their 
bags over to the truck, Glenna caught his arm at the 
door. “Honey, you haven’t made love to me one time,” 
she said softly, watching his face. 

He tried on the old crooked grin, but it slipped badly. 
“There seem to be some—uh—problems.” 

“Nothing that can’t be worked out.” Her attempt to 
smother his incipient anger that always seemed to be just 
under the surface failed miserably. And she added, “Un¬ 
less your inability to love me has something to do with 
missing Carol Bbtby.” 

“I don’t particularly miss her —” 

**Nd—^not particularly. It’s merely devouring you in¬ 
side!” she stormed. “It shows on your face.” 

“It’s the uncertainty of the future that’s eating me.” 

She tried again, feeling spent and shaky in the knees, 
^d they still had the whole day ahead of them, crowded 
into the cab of the truck. “Why can’t we talk things over 
like reasonable people?” 

“I^k, if we don’t hurry, your boy friend will start 
blasting that air hom and they’ll hear him clear in Dal¬ 
las.” 

“I wish,” she said stiffly, “that you’d quit referring to 
him as my boy friend.” 

He looked around, lowering his gaze. “I see you’re 
wearing the skirt that fits like wallpaper.” 

“I do like to change clothes occasionally,” she snapped. 

“Please let’s not cany this on. My head is killin g me.” 

“Then why don’t you quit drinking so much? You’re 
not a lush. Honey, you never boozed it up like this be¬ 
fore —” 

But he had walked off into the pre-dawn gloom, car¬ 
rying the bags. Biting her lip, she closed the motel door 
and followed him over to the tractor. 

They ate breakfast in silence, although Marty seemed 
to be in remarkably good bumor this moming. As she 
nibbled at toast that was supposed to be whole wheat, she 
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wondered what Marty had done last night. Been with 
some girl, probably. And the experience must have been 
exceptional to put him in this mood. 

She fell to wondering what it would be like to be Mar¬ 
ty’s girl. To work, say, in a place like this and wait for 
him to come through on one of his runs. Yet you would 
know diat you were not the only one in his Me, not by 
several dozen, probably. He would stay with you for the 
night and then push on. And maybe you would not see 
him again for a month. Maybe two months. 

As she drank her second cup of coffee she studied the 
waitresses. They both seemed to go out of their way to 
pass Marty’s place at the counter and smile. They were 
both cute girls, wearing neither engagement nor wedding 
rings. 

How would Me be if you worked in a cafe like this and 
carried trays and had to take the wise talk and some¬ 
times the stia3dng hands of the customers. You’d go home 
when your shift was over. Go home—to what? 

Did they date every night? Was there always a trucker 
or a traveling salesman coming through? Or did they 
each have a steady boy friend? No, not this pair, she 
decided. If Marty had given either of them a tumble, off 
would come the apron and out the girl would go, 
hanging onto his arm. 

And that, she had to admit, would be an exciting Me. 
Perhaps that was what she had missed—the excitement 
Back home, whenever they had entertained or had gone 
out it was with the same old crowd, the same old jokes, 
the same old stories. And always Charlie Bixby, telling 
about the time he intercepted three Van Brocfclin passes. 

Charlie Bixby .,. She frowned domi at her empty plate. 
Had it been Glenna Reddick that ni^t in the Bixby pool? 
Letting Charlie lunge into the house with her and fling her 
down on the den sofa. Dripping chlorinated water all over 
everything. Poor Carol, maybe she’d have to have the 
sofa recovered. Well, Carol could afford it. Charlie could 
not, apparently, but Carol could. 

Hunt said to one of the waitresses, “Miss, I’d like a 
bottle of beer.” 

**Sorry,” she said. 
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“Finish your breakfast,” Glenna said. “You need food, 
not more alcohol.” 

“Beer is a food,” he grunted. 

Marty laughed good-naturedly. “Beer’s my favorite 
drink. If beer is food. I’m well fed, that’s for sure.” 

Glenna was sitting between Hunt and Marty. From a 
comer of her eye she noticed that Marty seemed to be 
studying her skirt whenever he thought she was not look¬ 
ing. 

Perhaps that was why he seemed to be so jovial this 
morning, despite Hunt’s sulking. And the fact that Mar^ 
might find her interesting, suddenly put a small glow of 
pleasure under her breastbone, 

“Time to roll,” Marty said. 

Marty helped her into the cab of the tmck. The pres¬ 
sure of his strong fingers on her arm sent a little shiver 
down her spine. 
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Eight 

THEY bypassed Dallas but Glenua could see the skyHne 
in the distance. The country began to change. Wooded 
hills and creeks and a river appeared, with the van thun¬ 
dering over a long bridge. Glenna glanced at Hunt He 
was slouched m a comer, sleeping, 

**Are many of the truckers married?’^ Glenna said after 
they had covered more than a hundred miles with hardly 
a word between them. 

‘‘Most of them have families,’^ Marty said, and down¬ 
shifted as they hit a steep grade, his hand brushing her 
leg at each gear change, 

‘Tt would be hard on a wife, wouldn^t it? I mean, 
staying home while her husband is on the road most of 
the time.” 

“It*s rough on them, sure,” Marty admitted, ‘‘But where 
else could a guy with my education do as well today? 
I never even finished school,” he said almost de¬ 
fiantly. 

“Education isn’t so important,” she murmured, because 
she thought that was what he would want her to say. 
But he did not, 

“Education is damned important—^begging your pardon 
for cussing,” He grinned at her, then grew serious as he 
shifted his gaze back to the road. He was maneuvering 
around a slow-moving cattle trailer, “What Fm getting 
at is this: I can make twelve grand a year off this job, 
I figure it’s pretty good for a guy like me who had to go 
to work at sixteen,” 

“You’re to be admired, Marty,” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” He tipped his driver’s cap back on 
his head. Traffic had thinned out and he had a few min- 
utes to ease the tension. “This is hard work. Lonely, too. 
Sometimes I get so lonesome I— Well, if I had a wife, say, 
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I could go to the phone and call her. And just hearing 
her voice would set me up for another thousand-mile 
nm,” 

“Then you’re not married?” 

He turned his head, his eyes meeting hers directly for 
an instant. “No, I’m not married.” 

“Wouldn’t a wife make your job easier?” 

“Some guys are cut out for marriage. Some aren’t 
Guess I’m too much of a lone wolf.” 

“Not too lonely a wolf,” she said, smiling. “I’ve no¬ 
ticed several rather attractive waitresses trying to catch 
your eye.” 

He reddened a little. “That’s just the old come-on. A 
lot of cafe operators put all their dough into hiring 
good-looking hashers, instead of buying better food. Adds 
up to the same thing, so far as truckers are concerned.” 

“Then if a person sees trucks parked in front of a 
cafe, it doesn’t necessarily mean the food is good?” 

He gave a short laugh. “More than likely it means 
the place has some filled-out girls in tight uniforms work¬ 
ing behind the counter.” He gave a sidelong glance at 
the tight skirt molding her thigh. He swallowed and 
turned back to bis driving. 

"Marty, I have a hunch you’re disillusioned. That you 
tried marriage once.” 

“Onra was enough,” he said, trying to make a joke 
out^ of it, but she noticed the strain in his voice. 

“Want to tell me about it,” Glenna said tentatively “or 
would you rather not?” 

“There was only one word to fit Doris. She was a 
tramp." 

“That’s a terrible thing for a man to have to live 
with—” 

“Do you know what finally creamed it? What finaHv 
busted us up?” ^ 

“Tell me.” 

"I’d been on a two-thousand-mile mn and I came home 
sooner than I figured. It was snowing like hell and when 
I went in the house here was this guy. Well, I tell you 
It rocked me right back on ray heels. This guy was our 
next-door neighbor. I’d loaned him my snow shovel. I 
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helped him put up a TV anteima. And there he was right 
in the—” He broke off, pounding a fist on the wheel “Can 
yon imagme a wife being so low she’d go to bed with 
the guy who lives next door?” 

Glenna felt a tautness in her chest. —but— 

what il the husband had been— What I mean is this: 
Supposing this man had a wife that you had been seeing 
on the side.” 

“The guy had a polar bear for a wife/’ 

“Just for the sake of argument, say she was attractive. 
And you had an affair with her. And then you suddenly 
learned that your wife was seeing the husband.” 

“So?” 

“Wouldn’t that make any difference?” 

“How could it be any different?” he demanded, his 
voice rising a little. “What a man does is one thing. What 
a woman does is something else.” 

This angered her. “The t3T>ical male viewpointt” 

“I guess you don’t get it, Glenna.” His voice softened. 
“Look at it this way: It’s wrong for a husband to step out. 
I admit that. But say it does happen. To me it’s a lot worse 
for a woman to do it. Because you— Oh, it’s hard to ex¬ 
plain,” 

“Why is it worse for a woman?” she insisted. 

“Because you want the woman to be a mother to yonr 
kids. That’s what makes the difference/’ 

She saw that he was biting his lip and she felt that 
perhaps she had invaded some private domain that he 
had kept securely locked. It was certain that he had in^ 
vaded her innermost thoughts. When she had tried to 
rationali 2 e her affair mth Charlie Bixby, brief as it was, 
Marty had pulled the walls down around her ears. Accord¬ 
ing to Marty, Glenna was nothing but a tramp. Just like 
that Doris ha had married. 

She closed her eyes and the fumes from the pounding 
motor, the smell of burning rubber on hot pavement, was 
suddenly nauseating. She despised herself. How in the 
name of heaven—^martinis or not^—'had she allowed that 
ape to make love to her? Treating her brutally, as she 
looked back on it. Showing her no consideration. He prob¬ 
ably had not pinned her down more than a few minutes, 
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but looking back on the incident it seemed as if she had 
been embroiled in that nightmare scrimmage for over 
an hour. 

“You’re quiet all of a sudden,” Marty said as they 
skirted a small town. A state trooper waved. 

“Just thinking,” Glenna said. 

Hunt stirred. “This discussion was very interesting.” 

She jerked around, staring. One bloodshot eye regard¬ 
ed her narrowly. She wondered how long Hunt had been 
awake. Well, no matter. She had not incriminated herself 
in any way. Of that she was certain. The discussion had 
been purely hypothetical. 

That night when they rolled to their stop, Glenna saw 
that the only cafe in their village was something that be¬ 
longed on L.A.’s East Fifth Street. The olace even had a 
skid-row odor to it. She wished she had had the foresight 
to buy a loaf of bread and some cheese. At least they 
could eat in their room. 

Marty said, “Buy you folks some supper, such as it is.” 

When they were crowded into a booth. Hunt said in 
his nastiest voice, “And what will our little counselor 
have?” 

Glenna glanced up from the menu, meeting his eyes. 
“And just what was that remark suooosed to mean?” 

He gave an exaggerated shrug, “Well, you seemed to 
be acting as counselor of sorts for Marty, here. You know, 
listening to his problems with the shell-like ear.” 

Glenna felt a small twist of rage. Marty was looking 
at Hunt, He seemed about to say something, then put 
his eyes back on the fly-specked menu. 

“Roast beef and brown gravy,” Marty said, closing the 
menu. A waitress in a sagging pink nylon uniform, put the 
menu under her arm, blew her nose on a mangled tissue 
and wrote Marty’s order on a pad, 

Glenna said she would have the same. Hunt decided he 
was not hungry. “Just coffee.” 

Clasping his hands. Hunt leaned over the table. “I’ll 
tell you what bums me, Cronin. She’ll listen to your prob¬ 
lems, but she’ll never listen to mine.” 

Hunt, that isn’t fair,” Glenna protested, trying to keep 
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anger out of her voice because she could see a storm 
gathering in Marty’s eyes, 

‘*You better eat something ” Ma^ty said quietly, ''A guy 
boozing it up—” 

“I don’t care for that remark/' Hunt said stiffly, 

Glenna tried to mtervene, *‘Honey, he didn't mean 
anything by it. But you have been drinking a lot,'' 

**But not enough* I suppose/' Hunt said with a twisted 
smile. “If rd pass out completely, then you could pull 
off the road and climb in that bunk and—” 

Marty sprang to Ms feet, grabbed a fistful of Hunt's 
shirt front and hauled him up out of the seat. Marty's 
left fist was drawn back and for one instant Glenna felt 
a savage excitement go through her like a hot wire—^the 
primitive thrill of the female being fought over by two 
males. Then the moment was gone as Marty released 
Hunt. Hunt sank down into the seat, lookmg blank, trying 
to smooth the front of his rumpled shirt. Glenna had not 
realized how drunk he actually was. Customers were 
looking around. 

Marty said, “Sony, Glenna, but he got under my skin 
with that crack/' 

Glenna gave Mm a wavering smile, and when Marty 
looked at her directly she experienced again that feeling 
of a moment before. Her clothing suddenly felt too tight, 
and she seemed to find a need to draw herself deeper 
into her girdle as if for protection. Hunt was trying to fix 
his shirt, but Marty was still staring at her. She knew 
her cheeks were flushed; she could feel their heat. 

Excusing herself, she went to the powder room, such 
as it was. It was behind the cafe. As she washed her face 
she could hear someone in the kitchen complaining about 
“them tourists from Califomy that get insulted because 
you serve pits with their eggs instead of fried potatoes." 

An odor of stale grease reached her. There were no pa¬ 
per towels. She had to dry her face on a handkerchief. 
In a cracked minor she made up her face. The flush was 
still in her cheeks. She suddenly felt restless and irritable 
and that her nerve ends seemed to have short-circuited 
to her nipples. 
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Trying to calm herself, she stepped outside, took a deep 
breath and walked briskly into the cafe. 

The roast beef was wanned over, dry as leather. The 
gravy was a thin mixture of brown-colored plaster of 
parts. She could hardly eat the mess. 

Noticing her lack of appetite, Marty smiled at her across 
the table. “You get used to these joints when you’re on 
the road as much as I am.” 

“How can you eat In such places?” she whispered. 

“Believe me, this is one of the better ones in this kind 
of town.” 

“It’s a wonder you have any stomach left.” 

Marty paid the check and she thanked him. But Hunt 
only mumbled something under his breath. 

Their motel was no better than the place they had 
had on their first night in Texas. But it did have the cus¬ 
tomary double twin beds. The best of the pair was shoved 
hard against the far wall. The only light in the bathroom 
was a bulb, covered by a cracked brown shade, at tiie 
end of a cord. But there was a shower, and she was thank¬ 
ful for that. 

She leaned out the bathroom door. Hunt was unpacking, 
Ws face very tight. “Honey,” she called, “I want this to 
be a good night for us." 

He stared at her. “You mean the other side of the 
coin has come up?” He gave her his crooked grin. “So 
now it’s the fem^c who’s the aggressor?” 

“I seem to have no choice,” she said quietly. 

“Go take your shower and we’ll discuss it.” 

Im serious, Hunt,” she said in a voice sharper than 
she had intended. 

He stared at her in surprise. “Boy, you aren’t Vidrfinc 
are you?” * 

“No, I’m not kidding.” She kicked off her shoes. 

“I don’t recall you ever getting to this stage before.” 

“Before this,” she said in an attempt at lightness, “you’ve 
always taken care of me, as they say in the better circles.” 

That taut look came to his face again and he reached 
into his bag for a fifth. He uncorked it and looked around. 
“You want any?" 

“I want us to have one,” she said firmly, “One only, 
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to mellow us. Theu I waut you to be a husband to me, 
Hunt. I want that very much.” 

In the shower she tried to quiet the wild beating of 
her heart. She still had that caved-in feeling at her knees. 
She dried herself. Then, wrapping the damp towel about 
her body, she paraded into the room. 

Hunt was sitting on the edge of the bed, staring into 
his drink. He had had more than one while she was in the 
bathroom. Much more, to judge from the new low level of 
whiskey in the bottle. 

“Hunt, don’t drink any more, please.” She tried to take 
the glass away from him, but he held onto it 

Then, when he handed her the drink he had poured for 
her, she refused it 

He set the glass back on the night stand. “I just don’t 
see why you’re so worked up,” he said. 

“Do I have to have a reason?” She wanted to scream at 
him. 

“Well, you’ve never been this way before. I just don’t 
see what’s got into you.” 

“Look, Hunt,” she said patiently, “I don’t know why 
I’m acting like this. Maybe it’s being cooped up in that 
truck all day. The jolting over the pavement, the fumes— 
I don’t know. Anyway, it’s tension. I’m all worked up and 
I want you to help me get unwound.” 

She said the last in a pleading voice, and reached out 
and put her hand on him. She gave him a shaky smile. 

He clapped hands to his knees and said, “Okay,” and 
rose from the chair. “Time for stud-hoss Reddick to go to 
work.” 

“Hunt, is that any way to talk?” 

“Service guaranteed, ma’am, and my fee is reasonable. 
Now, you fillies, get in line.” 

“You’re disgusting.” 

But as he crawled toward her, his face suddenly twisted. 
“Oh, the hell with it. I’m just not in the mood.” 

He got up and put on his shorts and sat in a sagging 
rocker and drank straight from the bottle. 

Something cold and hard turned over inside her and 
died.,. 
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During the night she tried to find a comfortable posi¬ 
tion in the old bed. No matter which way she tried to 
turn t was the same. The jumpiness. The small rivers 
of warmth that pulsated through her whole body. 


/ 
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Nine 


IN the morning Gknna watched the faint dawn slipping 
through the cracks of the Venetian blinds that covered 
unwashed windows. After a restless night she had dozed 
the last couple of hours. Quickly she sprang up and 
crossed over to the bed where Hunt was curled up, snor¬ 
ing. 

“Hunt, wake up. We’ll be late. We don’t want to put 
Cronin out.” 

There was no response. Taking him by the shoulders, 
she shook him as roughly as she could. His head lolled 
and she felt a cold thrust of fear diat during the night 
he had suffered a stroke. 

But then as she stood transfixed, she saw his tongue 
flick along his lower lip. Her relief at finding him alive 
was at once smothered in anger. 

“Hunt, for God’s sake, wake up!” 

From next door came a pounding on the thin wall. 
“Hey, lady, shut up and let a guy get some sleep!” 

She knelt on the bed. “Hunt, please!” She shook him 
until she was out of breath, but his body showed no re¬ 
sponse. He was limp as a coil of wet rope. 

Desperate to get him up and moving before Marty 
Cronin decided to take a hand, Glenna soaked a towel in 
cold water. She came out of the bathroom, the towel 
dripping over her sheer blue nightgown. She washed 
Hunt’s face and finally he made small, almost inaudible 
sounds. His eyes blinked and opened. He stared up as if 
seeing her through layers of drifting fog. 

“Where are we?” he said thickly. 

“Missouri, I think. I don’t really know. Hunt, please 
get up.” She hooked an arm under his head, drew him up. 

He mumbled, ‘‘Lemme ’lone—” He fdl back, closing 
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his eyes. RolHog over on his side^ he began to snore 
again. 

Light through the Venetian blinds grew brighter. The 
day was coming at them with a rush. Marty Cronin was 
probably now waiting impatiently for them down the block 
at the truck stop. He would be angry and she could not 
blame him. 

Because she could not move Hunt herself, she decided 
the best thing to do was get dressed and seek Marty’s as¬ 
sistance. He might become so fed up with them that he 
would abandon them here—which, she had to admit, 
he had a perfect ri^t to do. But somehow she knew he 
would strain every shred of his patience to accommodate 
them. Not because of Hunt, certainly, but because of her. 

Making up her mind, she whipped her nightgown 
over her head. She was reaching for her bra when there 
came the rap of knuckles on the door, 

“Who—^who is it?” 

“Marty. What goes with you people? We’re behind 
schedule now.” He sounded irritated. 

“Marty, I think Hunt is—^is iU* Maybe if we could get 
him into the fresh air— 

“Ill, huh?” Marty said through the door, disbelief in 
his voice. “Hell, let me take a look at him.” 

She realized then that she was standing in the center 
of a threadbare rug, wearing not one stitch. For some 
reason, even though he was beyond the closed dcxjr, she 
felt as if he were watching her. 

“Just a second, Marty, till I put something on.” And 
she knew that was the wrong thin g to say, 

“Better hurry it up,” he said through the door, Ms voice 
softer now, a little excited, she thought. 

As she zipped the front of a cotton robe over her 
breasts she felt an answering excitement stir in her—a 
sensation of breathlessness, as if she had nm a great dis¬ 
tance on a humid afternoon. 

She unbolted the door and he stood there, cap on the 
back of his head, a solid, no-nonsense type of man. And 
for one second as their eyes held she had the feeling that 
he would sweep her into Ms arms and carry her to the 
rumpled bed where she had slept alone last ni^t 
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Her knees seemed suddenly to be made of warn 
grease. Everything drained out of her. Hus, she thou^t, 
would be like the moment Charlie Bixby had carried her 
out of the pool, their flerii slippery with chlorinated wa¬ 
ter. That time she had allowed herself to be seduced m 
order to get even with Hunt. Even—^with whom? Hunt 
the man whom now she hardly knew, curled up on a 
flea-trap bed, a man snoring, a man needing a shave. A 
jnnn whose life now seomed built around the bottle stand- 
ing forlornly on the battered, cigarette-burned chest of 
drawers. 

Marty crowded into the room, eying the empty bottle 
distastefully. Why had she neglected to kick it under the 
bed? Then, as Marty leaned over Hunt, he glanced across 
at the slept-in bed against the other wall of the narrow 
room. When his questioning gaze swung to her she felt her 

cheeks flame. ^ ,, 

“I thou^t Hunt could get more rest sleeping alone.. 
And she knew she had made it worse by not keeping si- 
lent. 

“Sure, I understand.” Marty straightened. ‘Can you 
dress him, or do you want me to do it?” 

“I—I can handle that part of it.” She licked her dry 
lips. “Then you’re not too angry. You’re going to let us 
continue the trip?” 

“You knew I would,” he smd softly. 

She swallowed. “Yes, I suppose I did.” 

“Why don’t I get him into the shower?” 

“That might do it,” she said with more enthusiasm than 
she felt. 

Marty lifted Hunt from the bed and walked him— 
with Hunt mumbling protests—into the shower. Glenna 
followed him and picked up the pajamas Marty stripped 
off and let fall to the broken tiles. 

Marty stood Hunt up in a comer of the cubicle that 
passed for a stall shower. “I’ll hold him,” Marty said. 
“You turn on the water.” 

She had to lean forward and reach arormd Marty, Her 
breasts, covered only by the sheer cotton robe came flat 
against his left armpit. Quickly she managed to get the 
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water turned on, before Marty did something she might 
regret. 

The water sprayed them both and Marty lauded and 
finally Hunt sputtered and seemed able to stand on his 
own. As she backed away from the shower she stepped 
on the floor that had been made slick from the force of 
the water. She felt her feet going out from under her. 

She grabbed at Marty’s arm. He wheeled, catching 
her around the waist. But he was off balance and they 
both fell, she on top of him. Only for an instant did she 
realize that they were wedged together, his arms still 
locked about her. Then she noticed something else. In 
trying to retain her balance she had twisted wildly. Some¬ 
how the zipper of the robe had taken more pressure than 
it could stand and bad broken, the open wrap thsplaying, 
in all their glory, her magnificent breasts. Quickly she 
caught the loose robe and pulled it closed. 

She struggled up, saying in a shaking voice, “That was 
quite a spiff.” She thought if she passed it off lightly, the 
tension would be eased. But it was not. Slowly he rose to 
his fMt and the way he looked at her sent a cascade of 
icy slivers along her spine. 

Finally he dragged Hunt back on to one of the beds. 
"You dry him,” Marty said with a thread of strain in his 
voice. “FU bring up the rig. I think I can park in front 
for a minute if the cops don’t jump me. I’ll be in and get 
him.” 

Then he was gone. 

She threw off the ruined robe. Well, not ruined, be¬ 
cause she could put in a new zipper. But she wanted to 
throw away the wrap because, to her, the robe was some¬ 
how symbolic of what she had become. An easy woman, 
she guessed, was the nicest way you could put it. Bfr^ 
cause she had not really cared that she was a married 
woman. AH she had cared for was the fact that Marty 
Cronin saw her and if he had so much as crooked his 
little finger— 

Why, what in the world had gotten into her, anyway? 
How much more of this could she take? Tears spiffed 
across the front of the shirt she was buttoning for Hunt. 
She got his socks on and his shoes. Then hurriedly she 
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slipped into some clothes, not taking time for girdle or 

ill PS 

From out front she heard the throb of the tractor motor. 
She had just stuffed her dothing into the bag when Marty 
came in and carried Hunt out to the truck. Marty dumped 
him into the bunk behind the seat, yanked the curtains 
closed, then leaned out and extended a hand to Glenna. 
She took Marty’s hand and he pulled her into the cab, 

"Think he’ll eat anything?” Marty said as he started 
through the gears. 

‘T doubt it.” , 

As his band moved smoothly on the gearshift lever 
Glenna felt him stiffen, and realized why. Through habit 

_or was it only habit?—she had kept to her customary 

seat, close to him. There was no need for her to sit next 
to him now with Hunt in the back. But his knuckles 
brushed her bare legs. Then, when he had the rig rolling, 
he let his hand fall carelessly into her lap. 

She let the hand remain there a moment before she 
took his wrist and started to remove it. But then he 
lifted the hand, cupping it over her left breast. 

“You’re beautiful.” he said in a choked voice. “When 
I saw you—mean really saw you back there at the 
motel—Reluctantly,' Marty removed his hand. “My 
God, Glenna, it’s been years since I’ve felt like this.” 

She sat stifBy, not trusting herself to speak. And per¬ 
haps Hunt was not as drunk as he pretended. She turned 
and lifted the curtain and glanced at him. He lay on Hs 
side, his back to the front seat His breathing was deep, 
like a man drugged—or drunk. 

Leaving Hunt in the cab, Marty took Glenna to a 
diner. Her head ached and she felt dull-witted. The wait¬ 
ress brought her white instead of whole-wheat toast. The 
coffee was weak. In the place was a clatter of silverware, 
a rattle of dishes. Cheap talk, the laughter of workmgmen 
starting out for the day. Waitresses snarled orders at the 
cook and the cook echoed their snarls, through the smog 
of grease and stale air and tobacco smoke. 

“I’m afraid I’m going to be sick.” She hurried outside 
and gulped fresh air. 

In a moment Marty came out and put an arm about 
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her wsist. She felt his hard thigh against her own. “Buck 
up, kid,” he said, smiling. “Life isn’t that bad.” 

“No, I suppose it could be worse.” She started to draw 
away from him, but he pulled her in close and one hand 
made a slow, exploratory slide along the curve of her hip. 

His palm seemed on fae and she jumped as if the sear¬ 
ing heat had reached through the thin material of her 
skirt and filmy nylon underthings to bum her flesh. 

“Maybe I should take some coflee to Hunt,” she said, 
wondering how she managed to control her voice. 

“I’ll get it,” he said, and hurried back into the diner. 

Hunt drank some of the coffee and seemed to revive. 
He wanted to know how he happened to be in the bunk 
^d Glenna told him, not being too pleasant about it. She 
just could not help herself. It was all his fault, she was 
certain. If he had not had that affair with Carol— 

Since then everything had changed. During her mar¬ 
riage to Hunt she had been appalled by even the possi¬ 
bility of sleeping with a man other than her husband. 
But now— 

The experience with Charlie Bixby had changed her. 
Somehow she found the idea less repulsive than before. 
She turned to look at Marty, bent over the wheel, his 
face grim. He was playing his daily chess game, with 
death or injury as the penalty for losing. 

No, the idea of going to bed with someone other than 
Hunt was not repulsive at all. 
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Ten 


AT the noon stop Hunt ate a good lunch and Glenna 
began to have hopes that he had reached the crisis and 
was now on the mend. He seemed to have his emotions 
under control. At the cafe he found he could buy brush¬ 
less shaving cream. He said as long as Marty had to gas 
up the rig, he would shave in the rest room. 

Glenna waited in the truck, be g in nin g finally to let 
down, feeling the tensions flowing out of her. How good it 
was to have Hunt talking rationally again. And he had even 
casually mentioned the new job mth Venus Oil while 
they were having lunch. He said if they wanted to put 
him on fuel oil, by God, he’d learn all there was to know 
about the product and seU it as it had never before been 

Marty was paying for the gas, looking around for Hunt. 
And then they both saw him coming from the direction of 
a tavern. His step was uneven and under his coat he 
carried a package. As he boarded the cab he crawled to 
the rack that held their luggage and slipped the package 
into one of the bags. 

“No drinking in the truck, eh, Marty ol boy? Hunt 

said, grinning. . . 

Glenna felt a sinking sensation in the pit of her stom¬ 
ach. Oh, Hunt, how could you, she wanted to scream at 

him. , „ ^ 

After all, Hunt had not even bothered to shave. That 
hit had only been an excuse to take on a few drinks and 
buy a bottle. He had undoubtedly spotted the bar when 
they rolled in. Somewhere she had read that a person bent 
on having liquor could smell it out. WeU, Hunt was real¬ 
ly smelling it out this trip. 

Marty released the brakes, gave Glenna a shrug to in¬ 
dicate how sorry he was that things just did not seem to 
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be working out. They began to move slowly through a 
small town and Glenna saw strange license plates on cars, 
but that seemed the only difference. Otherwise, the same 
people were on the same walks, talkin g together, hurry¬ 
ing into the same stores and building she had seen aU 
the way across the country. The same chain shoe store, 
the same dime store, the same dress shop. Where was 
the individuality of the people, she wondered. Didn’t they 
want anything different from their nei^bors? 

Perhaps this was an age of conformity. Conformity in 
morals, or perhaps the lack of them. Not the old conform¬ 
ity that stressed virtue, but the new. Everybody moving 
around, taking on new husbands, swapping old wives for 
new. No longer was it the iceman or the milk man, Now 
the lonely wife’s solace was the guy who fixes the washer- 
dryer or the good-looking kid who installs the new hi-fi 
which occupies a full wall of the living room. For a m an , 
it was a lonely secretary or a waitress, Or a wife—any¬ 
body’s wife. Everybody’s wife. As with everybody’s hus¬ 
band. Who wanted to stay home these days? Variety is 
the spice— 

In her mind she paraphrased Gertrude Stein: 

Variety is nice—spice is variety — 

Variety is spice—spice is nice ... 

She squeezed her eyes shut, feeling tears well up behind 
her eyelids. Oh, damn, damn, damn— 

A bunch of teenagers in an old Corvette screamed 
along the Wghway, recklessly passing the van. Marty had 
to mt the air, nearly throwing Glenna against the dash. 

“Fool kids,” Marty exclaimed, when the sports job had 
whipped back into the liue of traffic to go barreling over 
a hill. “Boy, if I had kids, I’d go back to the old woodshed 
and razor-strop routine.’’ 

Glenna, thankful to have something else to think about, 
told of some of the youth gangs she had read about in the 
L.A. papers. 

Marty smd, “You know, the whole rotten mess stinks. 
Up ahead is a town. We’ll go through it in a few days. 
Girls there hang out at truck stops. They’re just kids, I 
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mean sixteen^ seventeen^ some of them, TheyTl take on 
a trucker for ten bucks. Can you believe that?'' 

‘'Why doesn't somebody do something about it?” 

“The cops just don't seem a d^m bit interested,” 

“It’s a terrible thing—young girls starting out that way.” 

Glenna bit her lip. It had taken her quite a while to get 
to that point—her twenty-fifth year, as a matter of fact. 
She could not count the two previous experiences before 
her marriage to Hunt, which had been part of the natural 
process of a girl growing up. 

The first one had been the boy her mother was so 
certain she would marry, A very nice boy, home for the 
holidays from his eastern prep school. They had gone 
riding into the hills behind Altadena and had stopped on 
the edge of a bluff overlooking the whole valley. A clear 
day for a change, mth the Pasadena buildings so close 
you felt you could lean out and touch them. She had been 
wearing jodhpurs, but even so he had found a way. And 
it had been so quickly and expertly done that she had 
hardly realized what had happened to her. 

The few disastrous days when her family had lost al¬ 
most everything also marked the loss of the young man, 
A few years later she had seen his picture in the society 
page with his bride at a big San Marino wedding. 

The other experience had continue for a month. She 
had been so certain that this, at last, was love. He had 
pretended to have money, and this idea she had liked even 
as much as she had liked him. The fear of poverty had 
hterally chilled her. He used to come over in the evening 
and they would watch TV and have a few drinks. In the 
morning he would leave, 

A month had passed before she had realized that not 
only was he far from wealthy, but he had not even a 
job. He did have, however, a wife and three children 
in Manhattan Beach, This, Glenna had discovered quite 
by accident when a private investigator had traced him 
down to Glenna's apartment. A matter of child support 
had been involved. 

Two men before her marriage. Then Hunt, Then Char¬ 
lie Bixby. And this, she decided, had aU been completely 
stupid on her part. Four men in her lifetime. 
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Marty Cronin’s knuckles skated along her leg as he 
shifted into third gear. She swallowed, making herself be¬ 
lieve that there would oot be a fifth man. Surely not as 
long as she remained Hunt’s wife, 

‘"Who put me in the shower in this morning?” Hunt 
said suddenly, 

“Marty did.” 

Hunt turned his head, “I hope you were decent, Glen- 
na. Dressed, I mean ” 

“Fm hardly used to running around split-naked,” she 
snapped, and held her breath, for Hunt did not com¬ 
ment, Could he know by some telepathy that she and 
Charlie Bixby— 

^ “Got to keep you and Marty apart,” he went on in a 
kidding tone, trying to be genial. Then, apparently, he 
was not worried about Charlie at all. Well, that was a 
slight relief. Guilt does that to you, she thought. You’re 
ready to put a big chip right on your shoulder any time 
someone says a word or gives you a look. 

Marty said, “Hunt, Fve got this rig to wheel clear to 
Jersey. I don’t have time to even think about women. So 
quit worrying about me and your wife.” 

Hunt only smiled throu^ the windshield. 

Not until after dark did they roll in that night. 
Luckily the truck stop was next door to the motel. Hunt 
grabbed their bags and hurried off to register, hardly 
waiting for the truck wheels to stop rolling. 

Without t hinkin g, Clenna said aloud, “He must want 
a drink,” 

Marty cut the motor, “Well, it’s been a tough trip. The 
pavement can really hammer a guy if he isn’t used to it,” 

“I suppose.” Glenna nervously played with the hem of 
her skirt, “Is there a good place to eat around here, Marty? 

‘‘Across the road.” Marty jerked a thumb at a spot of 
neon showing through some trees, “You folks eat alone 
tonight. Fve got my own Utde deal cooking.” 

Glenna turned on the seat, staring at his face, silhou¬ 
etted in the early dark. Even toougfa she tried mightily she 
could not sidetrack the rush of jealousy that seemed to be 
thundering down on hen 
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*‘you have a grl here?"’ she said, and was amazed 
that her voice was faintly angered. 

“I tell you,” he said quietly, still gripping the wheel 
rim with Ms strong hands, staring into the darkness, “ever 
since this morning IVe thongjit of nothing eke.” He looked 
around then, his laughter thin with strain. “That zipper 
sure didn’t hold, did it?” 

“No, Marty, it didn’t/' And she felt the jealousy sud¬ 
denly change to desire that flooded her whole body. The 
wanting touched her lips and she felt them part. She went 
limp and was almost unable to retain her posidon on the 
seat. 

Then he was fiercely against her. His rush carried 
her across the seat,, bringing her against the other door. 
Her feet were flying apairt His mouth found hers. She 
felt his arm around her neck Ite an iron bar. And as he 
crushed her, there was an instant when the wanting made 
her limbs pliable, acc^1iiig.^;firhein .she strained against 
him and he removed bis ann i^dl isat back, freeing her. 

She brushed at her hair and ^oc^ed her blouse. For 
several moments they sat without speaking. 

Then she said, “I guess Hunt has signed us in at the mo* 
tel by now.” She opened the door, slipped out. “Have fun 
toni^t, Marty.” 

“It won’t be fun/' he said. 

But she was hurrying away, her long legs flashing in the 
lights of the truck stop. 


Hunt must have seen something in her eyes when she 
came into their room. At least tMs place was comfortable, 
with the new, double twin beds, wall-to-wall carpeting, 
full drapes at the windows, and a bathroom with clean 
tile and sparkling fixtures, 

“Boy, you look all steamed up,” he said, 

“It was a long, hot day.” 

“The heat must’ve got to you, no fooling. You look as 
if you’d been playing goalie on the ^I’s field hockey team 
in hundred-degree weather.” 

“You don’t look exactly cool yourself,” she snapped, 
heading for the shower. 
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“At least,he said with a crooked grin, “Marty doesn’t 
affect me as he obviously affects you/’ 

She whirled. “Just what are you iosmuating?” 

“Well, you come in with your blouse half-buttoned, 
your skirt hiked around, and your eyes widi neon in 
them—” 

“Marty is a gentleman/’ 

“Gentlemen went out with Ralei^. Sir Walter, that is.’* 
“Very funny/* She took a deep breath. “Hunt, don’t 
drink tonight/’ 

“One or two won’t hurt/* 

“One Of two fifths?” 

“Your sarcasm is a buzz saw right through the back of 
my head.” 

She came and sat beside him on the bed. “Oh, Hunt, I 
don’t mean to be sarcastic/’ 

“But everytime we have a problem^—” He ran a hand 
over his hair. “Oh, I don’t know, I can never talk to you. 
When it comes to money, you always get that panicky 
look in your eye/’ 

“I can change. Hunt. Learn to talk to me. FU listen, and 
I promise I won’t look panicked” 

He was reaching for the bottle when he said, “There’s 
one thing about Carol—” And his hand froze in mid- 
air. He looked around at her, apprehensive as if he 
pected a backhand blow, 

“I’ll overlook that. Hunt.” 

“Big of you,” he grunted. He poured two fingers of whis¬ 
key into a pair of water glasses. “Here’s to Antelope 
Street.” 

“Why ever did I have to find out about you and Carol?” 
He was hunched over, balancing the glass on his knees. 
“You know, sometimes I wonder if Carol really listened 
when I spouted off about my job, 1 think all she was 
really interested in was—” He broke off. “Well, you 
know/’ 

“Yes, I know,” She felt her lips tremble, and she tried 
to still them. “You’ve been a satisfactory husband—^up 
till now, I imagine you were a satisfactory lover to Carol.” 

He was staring at her. “What do you mean, *up to 
now’?” 
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He looked away, the skin ti^tening over his jaws, 
“There have been—problems/* He tossed off the drink, 
poured himself another. 

“Hunt, I think it*s time I took matters into my own 
hands. So tonight Tm going to make you think yon sud¬ 
denly inherited the sexiest female in all the ages.” Giving 
him a seductive smile, she went into the shower. 

Later, they walked across the M^way to the restaurant 
The place was cozy, the li^ts dim, and the man at the 
piano played the old tunes, the standards with heart in 
them. She held hands with Hunt and be laughed more than 
he had since they had left Antelope Street. 

The steaks were good, and afterward, ann in arm, 
they started back to the motel. 

“Wonder what Marty is doing toni^t?” Hunt said, and 
she felt an instinctive tightening in her chest, “What’s the 
matter with you?” Hunt said. 

“Chill, I guess, I should have brought a wrap.” 

When they were in the motel and the lights were out, 
she told herself. One thing for sure, this nonsense has got 
to stop—^this feeling of jealousy merely because Marty 
Cronin picks himself up a girl for the ni^t Why should I 
care? I have a husband, and we’re going to make a new 
life for ourselves, far away from Antelope Street, 

“Hunt,” she whispered in the darkness, “either you 
make love to me, or TU make love to you,” 

“Okay,” he answered, “I guess Fm seduced,” He 
laughed, a little shrilly, and she tried to see him in the 
darkness. He came to the bed, sprawling on it too heavily. 
And she realized then that while she had been in the 
shower again he had been hitting the bottle. 

But she tried not to let her knowledge show, either in 
her actions or in her voice. She held him and kissed him 
and mumurcd the things he liked to hear. 

And finally when the tension had built in her, she said, 
“Darling, Fm waiting— 

And suddenly his body went rigid in the cradle of her 
limbs and he snarled down at her, “You bitch, you. God 
damn you!” He slapped her hard across the face. 

Stunned, she lay in a cold, dark comer of a lost world. 
Her face stung. She tried to swallow. She tasted the salt 
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of her tears or the salt of blood. She drew a sheet over I 
herself. 

Finally he said, ‘‘I’m sorry. You’re a good-looking 
woman and it driv^ me crazy—^not to be able to do 
anything.” 

“Why don’t yon send for Carol? I’m sure she’s the only 
one to make you right.” Then she added, just a bit 
maliciously, “And I’m sure it will be fine with Charlie,” 

She heard liquor slop into a glass. She tried to sleep. 
Then, before she realized the passage of hours, she heard 
him stirring aroimd, saying, “Time to be up and at ’em. 
Don’t want to keep Marty waiting.” 

She turned on her side, staring at him, wondering. 

He said, “Guess I was a little rough last ni^t. I had a 
load on and— Well, 1 really don’t remember much of 
what happened.” 

“You slapped my face. Outside of that, nothing hap¬ 
pened. Nothing at all,” 

He had gone into the bathroom and she did not know 
whether he had heard her or not. She did not seem to 
care one way or the other. 
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Eleven 


THE ni^t had been miserable for Gleima and, still half- 
asleep, she fumbled into her clothes, Hunt^s caresses had 
upset her. And then, when he had cursed her and slapped 
her.. • 

After they had eaten breakfast they headed for the 
rig. Marty said, helping her in, ‘T stayed in the bunk 
last night Listened to die ra^o. Didn’t do a damn 
thing.” 

She looked at him and her tense mouth relaxed in a 
smile. The day seemed a little brighter. She put her lep 
out in the cab, sliding down in the seat, feeling relaxed 
for the first time in hours. Her tiredness was gone and her 
nerves by now were not quite so many hot wires running 
through her body. 

Hunt said again, ^*Guess I belted one too many last 
night. I don’t remember much of anything that hap¬ 
pened.” 

He gave Gleima a tentative sidelong glance, but she 
said nothing. And finally Hunt said petulantly, ‘"Why 
don’t you sit up straight? Or do you enjoy showing your¬ 
self off?” 

She straightened in the seat and crossed her legs. “I 
wasn’t aware that I was showing myself off,” 

“Why don’t you two try and get along?” Marty said 
with a stiff grin, 

“Don’t ever get married, Marty,” Hunt said. “Wives 
expect too much,” 

Glenna said, “Wives only expect to be treated as 
wives.” And she shot her husband a meaningful glance. 

Hunt colored and said uncomfortably, “It’s going to be 
hot today.” 

“Well, the place where we’ll take on lunch has new air 
conditioning,” Marty said. 
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Before noon, a hard rain began and Marty had to con¬ 
centrate on keeping them right side up on the slick high¬ 
way. 

Their luncheon stop was in a fair-sized city—^Riverdale, 
population 43,972, according to the sign—and the r ain 
was still sluicing down when they stopped for lunch. 
Marty got out a newspaper and held it over Glenna’s 
head as they ran for the cafe, one arm around her waist 
to keep her high heels from slipping in the wet 

Hunt shouted after them, “Order me a cheeseburger. 
See you inside.” 

“Okay,” Marty yelled back over his Moulder. 

The place was cool. There was already a lineup, but 
Marty knew the manager and they quickly got a booth. 
Glenna sank into the soft leather padding, dabbing at 
drops that clung to her brows, 

**The rain’s so refreshing,” she said, leaning back, 
Marty reached over and patted her hands. “Don’t taVi- 
it so hard. He’ll come around.” 

“I’m starved, Marty,” she said and reached for the menu 
with her hands tingling. 

“Has the guy ruined things for you?” he said softly, re¬ 
laxing in his seat. 

She turned toward him in the booth. “As I said, I’m 
starved—” And then, seeing his expression change, she 
wondered, My God, ^d he misinterpret? Or is diat what 
I really mean? For I guess I am starved. Why, I haven’t 
felt like a woman since we left LA.—Yes, I did, too. 
Just briefly, during that moment in the cab with a man 
named Marty Cronin. A man I didn’t even know existed 
just last week. Yes, feeling very much a woman— 

Her knees trembled and she held them tightly together, 
Marty dropped a hand on her thigh. “Girdle today,” he 
grinned, feeling a garter tab through her skirt. 

“Something to hold up stockings,” she said, staring at 
the menu. 

“You don’t need one, you know,” 

“Maybe not, but it’s—just fashionable.” She pressed 
back on the leather seat and finally she said, “Hunt’s due 
back any minute,” and she looked at his hand resting on 
her leg. 
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He oniered for them, Hunfs cheeseburger turned luke* 
warm, then cold, Marty kept glancing at his watch. He 
looked worried. 

Still Hunt did not come, 

“We better go look for him,’* Marty said, grabbing 
Glenna’s arm. He paid the check and stepped outside with 
her. The rain had stopped. 

“There*s some gin mills along this street,’* he said, 
“You go one way, FU go the other—-** Then he shook his 
head, “No, some of them are dives, and a good-looking 
kid Uke you—** 

“Fm not quite a kid,** she smiled, 

“To me you look about eighteen,” 

There was a small fluttering sensation in the pit of her 
stomach. 

They made six bars within two blocks. There was no 
sign of Hunt. 

They were standing beside the rig, watching the streets 
for si^t of him when Marty said seriously, “Look, 
Glenna. You’re welcome to ride with me. Or you can stay 
behind and try to find your husband. But either way, Fve 
got to shove on. Soon as I deliver your load I have to 
start back to California with another,” 

Glenna looked down at the asphalt of the parking 
area, stiU damp from the morning rain. 

“Ill go on with you, if you don’t mind,” she said, 
hardly believing it was Glenna Reddick who spoke, 

“You sure?” he said, stud3dng her face, 

“Very sure. My husband is in love witili another 
woman.” 

“How do you know that?” 

She shrugged. She felt exhausted. “Oh, there are ways, 
I thought at first it was just one of those things—that he’d 
get over it. But he gets worse every day.” 

“I can’t understand a guy loving somebody else when 
he’s got you around.” 

“That’s sweet of you to say, Marty, but I’ll go on to New 
Jersey. Ill wait there for Hunt, and if he doesn’t come—” 
She shook her head. “Well, I’ll just go on from there.” 

Now that they were alone together the old intimacy 
seemed missing. They talked in strained voices about 
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minor irrelevancies. And Marty spent half an hour telling 
her how the unions should dean up the trucker^s rest 
stops. 

Finally he said, “I guess you know we’re going to sleep 
together tonight’¬ 
ll know/' 

“Why don’t you get sore, me comuig right out with it 
that way?” 

“It’s what we’ve both been thinking smoe noon, though 
we’ve talked about other thinp.” 

“We can’t go to a motel. I have to watch the truck.” 

She put her hand over his on the wheel, “I feel some- 
tunes that I’m getting old and ugly. That my husband finds 
me revolting, I —1 guess I need reassurance,” 

“You’ll get more than reassurance, Glenna/* 

“I’m very certain of that,” she said softly. 

“I got a hunch about something,” Marty said after 
they had driven a few miles in silence* 

“A hunch about what?” 

“Well, ril put it this way; Doris was married once be¬ 
fore. I didn’t know that when we got hitched. But when 
she’d get full of booze she’d talk about tins guy. He was 
a businessman and when he got all tensed up on his job, 
he—he just couldn’t do wytbing. You know what I 
mean?” 

They were crossing a river on a high steel bridge. She 
looked down, seeing tugs, barges and motorboats like 
floating bathtub toys. “I know what you mean, Marty,” 

“This guy almost drove Doris nuts. He’d get her all 
steamed up and then—^just nothing, but nothing.” He 
cleared his throat. “Is that how it is with Hunt?” 

It took her a moment to answer, A city lay ahead with 
old brick walls and chimneys and then the newer part 
with glass and aluminum and steel pushing into the 
smoky sky. 

“It’s the way it is with Hunt, to a point Only it isn’t 
business with him. It’s this wOTian. She was our next-door 
neighbor. I guess Himt used to confide in her. At least, 
that’s what he claims. And I suppose she was what the 
men call a sexpot*” 
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*'I’ve never seen tliis dame, but I bet sbe couldn’t hold 
a tall candle up to you/’ 

‘‘Apparently Hunt had other ideas ” 

“Well, he ought to be glad he’s got you for a wife. A 
lot of wives would have played around by themselves. 
Maybe even with the husband of this dame you men¬ 
tioned. 

Glenna took a deep breath and held it while she 
counted slowly to five. Then she exhaled, “I suppose 
I need some excitement, some wildness in my life—” 
“Wait till tonight,” he said. 
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Twelve 


HUNT had seen Glenna and Marty coming along the street 
just when he started out of nat's fine foods and drinks. 
He ducked back inside the place and into a booth. He 
saw Glenna look in and all the skid-row characters at the 
bar turned to stare at her legs. He saw the way Marty 
wheeled her on down the street, hand on her arm. 
Glenna’s hair was shining in the fresh, rain-washed sun¬ 
light and her skirt fit her like gray paper across the hips. 
Her back was straight, her free hand swung the black 
purse he had given her for Christmas. 

He returned to the bar and had another vodka. He had 
ordered a martini at first and the bartender had glared 
as ii Hunt had insulted him. As he sullenly set out an 
wcient botde of vermouth with the label practically dis¬ 
integrating, Hunt said, “Never mind. Make it a vodka 
seven.” 

The bartender beamed. “Good enough. Don’t get much 

call for fancy drinks in here. Martinis ain’t good anyhow_ 

them olives will kill you. Ha—ha—^ha—” 

On his third drink Hunt tried to recall what had hap¬ 
pened last night. Then slowly it began to come back, like 
pieces of patched movie film through his mind. 

He remembered Glenna going into the shower and he 
had tried to build up his nerve, or whatever he lacked, by 
shooting more booze than he could handle. And Glenna 
had come into the room, looking like something right out 
of a Vegas floor show, even putting a sexy twist to her 
hips when she had moved. She had stretched out there 
on the bed, waiting for him. 

And even as he had grinned at her and had moved to 
do what she had so desperately wanted, he had felt again 
that old freezing fear. It had started, as alwaj^, at the top 
of his head, and by the time he actually had tried to do 
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anything, the fear had been at his waistline, and then 
below. And he had been done, finished, and a mad, blind¬ 
ing hatred had swept over Mm, Instinctively, he knew 
that Marty Cronin could do the things that he, Hunt Red¬ 
dick, no longer could do ... 

He put a hand across Ms eyes and the burly bartender 
came up with a damp towel in his hand, wiping off the 
bar. He said, “You goin’ to be sick, Mac, you get sick in the 
street, see? I’m tired cleanin’ up/’ 

‘"I—Fm all right, I think it’s just the humidity.” 
“Yeah, right after a rain, it’s bad/’ 

Hunt suddenly made up Ms mind. He beckoned the bar¬ 
tender closer, “Say, is there any action in this town?” 

The eyes in the round skull were instantly wary. “Don’t 
know what you mean, Mac.” 

He started away and Hunt said, “I mean gjrls. You 
know—” Hunt let Ms voice trail while the bartender 
rubbed his chin, 

“I figured yon meant a hot dice game,” he said. “You 
don’t look like the kind of guy who’s usually looking for 
the bedroom stuff down here.” 

“Fm just a stranger, passing through. Missed my bus, 
and I want some company for the afternoon, is all/’ 
“Don’t know whether I can get you fixed up or not. Got 
a new sheriff and he ain’t been in long enough to dip Ms 
feet in the gravy bowl.” 

Hunt looked disappointed. “Well, never mind.” 

The bartender lifted a hand. “Now, I didn’t say it was 
impossible. Fll just have to make a few calls.” 

He picked up a phone from under the bar and dialed 
a number. After a moment he asked for EUa, “Tell her 
it’s Rex, down at Nat’s. Yeah ,.. Oh, she is? The hell you 
say. Too bad. Well, tell her to be careful. I was readin’ 
that over in Jefferson City a gal died last week. Yeah, 
they got the gun on illegal surgery.,. No, nothin’ except 
I got a live one here and thought maybe Ella could 
him up. But—” He hung up. “That dame looks at a guy 
even, and she’s hooked. She must just be too damn lazy. 
Second time in two years/’ 

Hunt pushed his empty glass at the bartender for a 
refill. 
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‘"Okay, Mac. Too bad about Ella. Maybe next time you 
come though.” 

*"I won’t be through here again,” Hunt said dully, staring 
at his glass. And he thought, if I don’t straighten myself 
out, I won’t be going any place again. I’ll come up against 
the old dead end, and that’ll be the dead end of Hunt Red¬ 
dick. For some reason the idea amused him and he 
smiled. 

When he lifted the glass he spilled some of the drink 
down his shirt. He wandered out into the spring after¬ 
noon. Traffic ground slowly along the street and he 
thought of Glenna and Mar^. He weaved on down to die 
truck stop* Marty’s rig was gone, as he sensed it would be. 

He saw a redheaded girl standing behind a bench at a 
bus stop. A sedan stopped for a traffic light and the girl 
smiled at the driver. The driver returned the smile but 
shook his bead. She shrugged and when the light changed 
he drove on. 

Hunt walked up to her and grinned. “Buy you a drink.” 

When she looked at him, her smile of acceptance was 
as bright as a July morning. Then her overpainted mouth 
got a little tense. “Don’t I know you?” She wore a green 
dress and carried an imitation alligator handbag. 

Hunt shook his head* “New in town.” 

She reared back on her spike heels to study Mm. She 
was about thirty, he supposed, mth just the type of con¬ 
struction he needed for the afternoon. 

“Sure, I know you,” she snarled at Mm. “Your name 
is Johnny—^Johnny Law^—and you put on a first-rate 
drunk act. But keep your buzzer and your marked money 
in your pants, buster,” She flounced off and Hunt stared 
after her, blinking dazedly. 

An old man, peddling newspapers, grinned at Hunt 
“She figured you for a shamus.” 

“Know where there’s any girls?” 

“I just might happen to know a place still open,” the 
mouth in the seaned, wise little face said* “I just mi^t.” 
He looked Hunt in the eye, his lips showing a lot of gum 
when he grinned. 

Hunt fished some loose bills from Ms pocket, extracted 
two ones and handed them over. 
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“Hotel Altmont on Chester Street,” the wizened old 
x rjflTi said from the comer of his mouth. “Ask for Mrs. 
Dingle. Tell her you're a friend of Benny's. I'll go phone 
her you're cornin'. Town's hotter than a four-doUar shot¬ 
gun in duck season/' 

Hunt said, “How far is it?” 

“Take a cab, take a cab. You cheap or somethm’?” He 
turned, shouting at the cars lined up behind the traffic 
light, “Getchur Evening Standard-aU-the-latest-race-re- 
suits-” 

Hunt finally Sagged down a cab. “Chester Hotel on 
Altmont Street.” 

The cabbie said, “You mean the Altmont on Chester 
Street.” 

*T guess I wasn’t paying much attention.” 

The cabbie pushed down his flag and with a wise look 
on his face drove south on Grover Avenue. 

“From out of town?” the cabbie asked. 

“Yeah, LA.” 

“No kidding. My old lady’s always at me to go out 
there. She wants us to buy a chicken ranch. Says there’s a 
lot of dough in eggs. That right?” 

“I —just wouldn’t know.” 

“What part of L.A.?” 

“San Fernando Valleys—And suddenly it came to him 
clearly just what he had to do. Sure, It was simple. Why 
hadn't he thought of it before? “Hey, I changed my mind. 
Let me out at the comer, huh?” 

“Okay, you’re the bms/’ The driver pulled into the 
curb. 

Hunt paid him off and headed across the street, against 
traffic with horns blowing and a driver cursing him before 
he reached the opposite walk. 

He entered a bar, a decent-looking place called the 
Jade Room, feeling small and mean and unsure of him¬ 
self. 

He ordered a drink and asked for five dollars in tele¬ 
phone change. The thin-faced bartender in the white 
shirt looked annoyed but he thawed when Hunt gave 
him four bits for his trouble. He tossed off the drink, 
ordered another and took it widi him to the phone booth. 
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There he gave the Ioog-<listaiice operator his number. 
He deposited his silver, and almost as quick as if he’d 
been phoning from next door, he heard Carol’s voice, 

“HeUo?” 

“Carol. God, am I glad I found you home.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Hunt—it’s Hunt, Carol." 

“Oh.” 

He had been deflated when she failed to recognize his 
voice, but had laid it to the distance between them. Now 
her indifference was even more shattering. 

“Aren’t you glad to hear from me?” 

“Sure. How’s Glenna?” 

^ Okay.” He felt a small stab of guilt and worry but 
quickly submerged it with a pull at the glass of vodka 
seven from the booth shelf. “Carol, 1 just wondered if I 
rould discuss a few things ... You know, about the new 
job. You—you’ve always been such a terrific sounding 
board—” 

Somebody at the other end came close to the phone 
and said, “How you-all doin’ with your little ol’ drink, 
Carol, honey.” 

“Put a head on it, Tex—” Carol broke off and there 
was a sound like a suction cup being pulled from its 
moorings. “Tex, don’t,” Carol said audibly. “What if Mfl- 
dred sees you?” 

“Or Mil’s out with Charlie-boy lookin’ at the little ol* 
San Fernando Valley stars—” 

“You go ’way for a minute. It’s an old friend on the 
line. You bought his house.” 

“Hope he ain’t as good a friend as I’m goin* to be.” 
There was a booming of male laughter and Carol’s gi ggle, 

Then her voice was louder. “Hunt, now what were you 
saying?” 

“Well, I just wondered if you had time to listen to the 
sales campaign I have worked out—” 

“Tex, turn down die TV... Yes Hunt?” 

“Well. I—” 

“Do you know what Charlie did the night before you 
left? He got himself soused and went in the pool bare as 
a jaybird. I found his trunks on the pool deck. And then—” 
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Carol paused for breadi— “he came in and went to sleep 
on my best sofa in the den. He ruined the covers. He didn’t 
even dry himself. I could positively kill him,” 

“Gee, I’m sorry, I know you Hked that sofa,” 

“Didn’t you like it, Hunt?” she said, laughing, 

“Well, it has supported a couple of good people from 
time to time,” He laughed and Carol gggled, 

“We did have fun,,, Tex, that’s just right. No, I’m like 
you.! don’t want too much mix ,,, Hunt, you should meet 
Tex, He bought your house, you know. And Hunt, what 
did you say about sailing? Have you bought a schooner or 
something?” 

“Sailing? Oh, I said sales campaign. —it was just an 
idea I had. But I guess it wasn’t much good—” 

“WeU, if you’re ever in L.A„ look us up. But knock 
first.” The giggle came again and Carol was saying, “Tex, 
no. What if your wife walks in?” She began to sing a 
little drunkenly, “Deep in the heart of Tex-as—” 

Hunt hung up. As he went back to the bar he felt old 
and bitter. A man with faltering footsteps trymg to walk 
a greased tightrope. 

He had another drink, 

A cultured feminine voice said, “Do you happen to have 
a match?” 

He turned, looking at a pair of green eyes and smiling 
red lips and a gloved finger holding a filter cigarette 
touched with scarlet lipstick... 
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Thirteen 


AS night approached Glenna felt a small worm of fear 
begin to stir in her. When she spoke to Marty the strain 
showed in her voice and he turned and said, “Getting 
scared?” 

“This is something new for me.” 

“You don’t have to teU me. I know it is." 

^ She thought of her only previous transgression. That 
night she had been coldly furious at Hunt, and heavily 
stoned on vodka martinis. 

“Marty, let’s not have any drinks tonight. Let’s be very 
sober, very aware of what is going on.” 

“You run the show, I’ll go along.” 

As the highway twisted up throu^ the hills she ranght 
a glimpse of the dying sun han^g like a crimson disk 
only a few inches above the horizon. It was still daylight 
out in California, and she thought of the chain of events 
that had brought her to the point where now she coolly 
planned her romance for the night. If old man Kincaid 
had not died and his nephew merged Kincaid OU with 
Venus, then she might still be happy back mi Antelope 
Street, unaware that her husband and ex-model Card 
Bixby were sleeping it up behind her back. She wondered 
how many years the Hunt-Carol thing would have en¬ 
dured. Probably until Carol found someone more interest¬ 
ing. Or perhaps until Hunt had realized that what he had 
at home was better than what he could steal next door. 
Maybe it aU would have ended happOy, and she would 
never have known of her husband’s infideli^. 

The merger, the transfer, was what had panicked Hunt, 
She supposed he was just one of those men who could not 
stand sudden change. Weak and not too stable a per¬ 
sonality himself, a man like Hunt would find upheaval 
shattering. He still had not broken the bond with Carol and 
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the forced move to New Jersey, a strange place and 
a strange new job, had made him want to cling to her all 
the more. 

Perhaps there was something maternal about Carol— 
but this Glenna seriously doubted. For Carol to care for 
anyone but Carol simply did not seem to be in the woman’s 
nature. Glenna sighed heavily. 

"Any other ideas for tonight?” Marty said, smiling at 
her. 

“I wanted to pretend I’m one of your girls. You know, 
somebody who lives in whatever town we’U stay in to¬ 
night. You come through every once in a while, and that’s 
that.” 

“You said no drinks. Most of them want to get fanly 
loaded before the party starts.” 

“I want to know what I’m doing. I don’t want to wake 
up tomorrow and wonder what happened.” 

“But why not just be yourself? Why pretend you’re just 
a gal I picked up?" 

“Because I’m a married woman. I don’t—^like women 
who cheat on their husbands. I want to like myself. 5 
want to like you, and you to like me.” She touched his 
arm. 

He glanced at his strap watch. Short dark hairs curled 
around the wide band. “Wc’h be there in fifteen minuses.” 

“So soon?” She swallowed. “What is it the kids say? 
Oh, yes—^what if I chicken out?” 

“That’s okay. I’ll just take you to a motel and I'll sleep 
in the rig.” 

She was thoughtful for a moment, as traffic began to 
pick up. People rushing from offices in town to get to 
their homes in the country. People who worked in the 
country hurrying to reach their apartments in town. It 
was all a crazy pattern of life today she thought. Why had 
they insisted on living way out in the valley, when it 
would have been so much easier for Hunt if they had 
taken an apartment near his office on Wilsbire? But he 
had wanted a hmne and plenty of yard and pleasant neigh¬ 
bors nearby. Well, for Hunt the pleasant-neighbor bit had 
worked out. 

Marty hit the air and his right-tum blinkers came on. 
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He wheeled into a mammoth track stop and pulled his rig 
to a far comer of the asphalt. 

He cut the motor and looked around at her. “I’m going 
to shower and clean up. I’ll be back in fifteen minutes 
with some food and coffee.” 

“But what about me? I could use a shower.” 

“We’ll have to do this part of it my way. It’s one thing 
to bring you and your husband across country, eat with 
you, and get you two into a motel each ni^t. But—” 
I said to treat me like your girls. Where do you take 
them?" 

“Oh, they usually have an apartment or a room. Or—” 
he grinned—“they bunk in the cab.” 

“I thought we’d agreed on that.” 

“But you’re not like the others. You’re a nice person. 
I don’t want anybody to see you. Get it?” He slipped out 
and closed the door. “Back in a minute.” 

She saw him taking long strides across the lot, his bag 
swinging at bis side. She settled down in the seat to wait, 
feeling lonely and forlorn. And suddenly she did not know 
if she wanted to go through with this. It was not that she 
was losing her nerve. Perhaps with Hunt gone, the pres¬ 
sure in her had begun to ease, the mainspring had started 
to unwind. And for the first time in many hours, being 
loved by some man seemed unimportant. She smiled into 
the darkness, feeling a self-satisfaction that she had a 
clear head and a certain amount of will-power that she 
could use when necessary. 

She would explain her change of heart. She would ^ve 
Marty a good-night kiss and he could take her to a motel. 
There must be one around here some place. 

Of course, he would be disappointed, but knowing 
Marty—and she was sure she did—he would have a grl 
staked out around here somewhere. Or if he did not have 
one for tonight, tomorrow night at their next stop, a girl 
would be waiting. He would not suffer too much from lack 
of feminine companionship. 

She could even look back on her afternoon with Marty 
with some amusement. Discussing the evening as if they 
had been planning a picnic instead of an assignation, 
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She was still smiling when he came back wearing a 
clean shirt and pants and smelling of soap. 

He threw his dulfel bag in the back and handed her a 
filled paper bag. ^'Turkey sandwiches and potato salad. 
How does that sound?'* 

‘Tm starved.*' 

The meal was good. He turned on his transistor radio 
and they listened to music and the news. Nothing much 
had happened during the day* The same old rocket-rattlers 
were loudly screaming. A space package had missed the 
moon by twenty thousand miles—a near miss. 

“Let's take a walk,” Marty suggested when they had 
finished their coffee. 

This surprised her a little but she agreed* She took his 
arm and she noted that there were no icy wings brushing 
her spine as in previous contacts. Well, then that must 
mean that she was completely over it. She would have a 
walk with him and she would explain her position* 

The road was dark with a shadowed archway of trees 
overhead. A drunk weaved toward them and she felt a 
stab of pity, for he reminded her of Hunt 

Marty also must have gotten the same message, for he 
said, “Wonder where your husband is tonight." 

“if I had ten thousand dollars in cash and someone 
wanted to make a bet I'd put it all on the line* I*m that 
sure where he is.” 

“That woman?*’ 

“Yes, that woman.” Glemia’s lips ti^tened. “Win^g 
home to Carol Ann Bixby.” 

“You hate her?" 

“My feelings are aU mixed up. I really don’t know ” 

“What's her husband like?” 

“A loudmouth* Very uncouth. An ex-football player,” 

“Sounds like a guy a woman would find it hard to take. 
Maybe that’s why she turned to your husband.” 

“Some women,” she said very slowly, “don't seem to 
find him too hard to take, on occasion.” Marty gave her a 
sharp look and for a moment she thought she had said 
too much. She held her breath. 

They started back toward the van and she felt it was 
time to give him the decision she had made. 
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‘‘Marty, Tvt been tWnkiiig it over —^ 

“Stand light there a minute.” 

She turned, staring dumbly. It was dark where he had 
maneuvered her, back among the trees. For a minute he 
was looking at her intently, then he spun her and his 
hand went up under her blouse and she felt the hooks of 
her bra disengaged and as it fell free, he spun her around 
to face hun again. His two hands flew to her shoulders and 
his fingers broke straps. Then he was pulling the bra from 
under her blouse. She saw him throw it into the brush that 
lined the path where they had been walking. 

‘‘What in the world?** she said indignantly, 

“It was your idea. You said you wanted me to te'eat you 
as if you were a girl I had picked up.” 

“I never heard of anything so crude in my life,” 

She could see the flash of his white teeth in the dark¬ 
ness, ‘T don*t like to see a woman harnessed up,” And 
before she could reply he drew her hard against him. 
And then his two hands found the soft flesh so recently 
released. 

For a moment she stood as if frozen, wanting to slash 
at his face with her nails. And then the fire started at her 
lips and it flowed through her like a river of flame, 

“Oh, damn you, danm you,” she said huskily against 
his mouth- “I*d changed my mind, and now—” 

“That’s what I figured. So I decided that called for 
desperate action,” 

He put his aim around her waist and she leaned on him 
aU the way back to tile rig. They entered on his side; 
away from the hi^way so they would not be seen. 

\^en they had climbed inside the cab and he had 
slammed the door, she said, “Marty, I positively hate 
you!” 

He slid across the seat to her and Ms foigers worked 
with magic swiftness on tiie buttons of her blouse. And 
she squirmed out of the skirt he had artfully unfastened. 
He snapped the white half^slip down over her hips. 

She gasped as he put his face between her breasts, but 
there was enough breath in her to whisper, “Remember 
the night? Here on tiie seat? It almost happened,” 

“I remember.” 
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“Make it happen, Marty. Make it happen here.*^ 

Her head was jammed against the far door as it had 
been before and Ms endrcling right arm was a steel brace 
at the back of her neck. 

The moment of savage pain bron^t her t^th into her 
lower lip. She caught his shoulders and felt the power 
of tMs man. This was no aging line-backer dripping pool 
water. This was a young primitive. No crashing over right 
guard to the goal line. She was caught up in the tempo of 
his art and she knew she made strange sounds, unidenti¬ 
fiable as speech. She knew only that they were sounds of 
intense pleasure. 

Finally he thrust her into a whirlpool whose vorteK re¬ 
versed itself into a reaching, leaping column, tossing her 
so far into the sky that stars put hot fire into her eyes. 
And she fell, spinning all the way back to the solid earth. 
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Fourteen 


THEY were od their third drink together. Hunt learned 
her name was Tranquil—Tranquil Shortp 

‘That’s a strange name,” he murmured, leaning on his 
elbow, studjring her handsome profile in the dimly lighted 
bar. “Almost as strange as Dingle.” 

She raised an arched brow* “Oh? Are you a Mend of 
Mrs. Dingle’s?” 

He smiled. It seemed very amusing, diis town filled with 
people with strange names. ‘T was recommended to her,” 

“I see.” She sat very strai^t on the stool, a mink stole 
across her shoulders. Her dress was silk, he guessed^ 
anyway it was very smooth when he ran his hand along 
her thigh* She pushed away his hand and gave him an 
enigmatic smile. “You’re very eager, Mr, Reddick. By the 
way, is that your real name?” 

“Sure. Hunt Reddick. Why wouldn*t it be my real 
name?” 

“Most people use an alias.” 

“You think Tm a crook or somediing?’* 

“No, but you’re a man bent on adventure. And don’t 
you think you’ve had about enough to drink?” 

“Have you?” 

“For the present” 

“Would you have dinner with me?” 

She turned her slender body on the padded stool to 
glance at him in the half-light “Yes, I think that would be 
very nice.” 

“You know the town, I don’t. But we might as well get 
one thing straight- I need a woman.” 

“I know,” she said, giving him a soft smile. “And you’re 
ready to buy—or rent, rather—^if necessary,” 
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“Right, So I^U ^ve it to you straight: Are you inter¬ 
ested?'’ 

Still smiling, she said, “Now I’ll give it to you str^^t, 
Mr. Reddick. My fee is seventy-five dollars. And that 
includes dinner at my place. Are you interested?" 

His mouth fell open. “Seventy-fi.., Why, I bet I could 
get it for fifteen at Mrs. Dingle's," 

“No doubt," she said coolly. “They also might give a 
bonus—to exchange in a few days for a pemcilhu shot." 
She got off the stool. “Thank you for the drinks, Mr. 
Reddick,” 

As she rose and started for the door, her hips making 
a tight little circle under the silk print, he sat as if tied 
to the stool. She was nearly outside when he hurried to 
take her arm, 

“Tm sorry if I sounded like a cheap tourist. Your price 
is okay with me.” 

rather you referred to it as a fee,” she said with a 
faint smile. “ Trice' puts it on the level with the Dingle 
woman’s operation, and I don’t deal in any assembly- 
line product as they do at the Altmont” 

They were walking arm in arm toward the comer cab 
stand. He liked the feel of her body swaying against his. 
Traffic had picked up and there was an impatient clamor 
of horns. From somewhere nearby came a banging and 
screech of fenders. 

She said, “You are lonely, aren’t you?” 

He nodded. “It’s come over me aU of a sudden that I 
am. You know, I like that dinner idea.” 

He saw her bright smile. “It doesn’t happen with every¬ 
one. Just those who interest me.” 

“I didn’t think Fd interest anybody,” 

“I saw a movie called The End of the World. Thafs 
what you remind me of, somehow—as if everything’s 
about over.” 

“Maybe it is, for me,” he said, despondency dropping 
on him like a wet sack. When they got into the cab and 
she had given an address, Hunt whispered, “What comes 
after the dinner?” And he grinned, trying to dispel his 
heavy mood. 
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She leaned against him as the cab swung around a coi- 
ner where a toick air horn blasted. The cabbie ignored the 
rnanuijoth rig and shot into a slot in the outside lane. 
Across Hunfs miiid came a picture of Glenna in a truck 
cab with Marty Cronin, But maybe Glenna was still here 
in town, searching for him. Good. Maybe if missed 
him enough— He turned off his mental image, wanting to 
think of nothing but this minute, this second. 

Tranquil said softly, “What comes after dinner? Why, 
you can have anything you want" She looked up at him, 
her eyes screened by long lashes. spent some years in 
the Orient I diink you’ll be satisfied with the performance." 

“You talk as if it’s the opera or ballet" 

“Well, it is, in a way. If properly done." 

The place was small, a cottage, actually, painted white 
with yeUaw trim, with shutters at the windows. Surround¬ 
ing the place was a six-foot fence of resawn cedar. He was 
a little surprised, as he sank into a sofa that curved before 
a brass-screened fireplace of blackened brick, at the ex¬ 
tent of her liquor stock. 

“More of the same?" she asked, drawing the ttiitiV 
stole from her shoulders. 

“I guess so. I have a rough enough tune without trying 
to mix them." 

When she handed him a cool glass she sank beside 
him, drawing up her legs. “Here’s to a crime wave." And 
when he had taken a sip, she said, “You haven’t paid your 
fee, you know.” 

“Golly, you’re mercenary," He tried to gdn. 

“Once I have the money, I can become very warm¬ 
hearted,” 

She shifted on the sofa and a tide of heavy perfume 
engulfed him like a warm bath. He removed his wallet. He 
had started out with four hundred dollars in cash plus 
traveler’s checks. Glemia had an equal amount. Booze and 
motel expenses had cut into hJs mcmey, 

“Will you take a traveler’s check?" 

“If you prefer." 

“I’ll make it a hundred instead of seven^-five.’^ 

“I won’t refuse a bonus,” she said quietly. 
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—^well, Ym ready to make an evening of it. A ni^t 
of it.” Sweat broke out on his forehead. “I’U probably be 
rough on you. You'll earn your fee. Plenty.” 

He gulped down the last of his drink and she said, 
“You’re impotent, aren’t you?” 

If she had taken off her shoe and hit him in the face 
with her spiked heel he could not have been more stunned- 

He fell weakly back against the sofa, feeling the bum- 
ing spread of tears. He glanced at the front door, an urge 
to flee in panic almost overwhelming him. 

She put a hand on Ms arm. “You forgot to sign the 
travelei^s check.” 

His hand was shaking so he couM hardly hold the ball¬ 
point. While he sat sweating, the woman made a phone 
call. In a matter of minutes a man appeared with a case 
of liquor, taking the traveler’s check and giving her the 
change in cash. 

When the deliveryman had gone, she sat beside him 
again. He felt the pressure of her cool fingers on Ms chin, 
forcing him to look at her. “I have a feeling,” she said 
softly, “that tonight Til have to be mother, analyst, wife 
juid mistress.” 

His hands gripped Ms knees so hard he could feel the 
strain clear to Ms shoulders. “I—I’d better go. TMs was a 
crazy idea.” 

“I know all the symptoms. You’re not alone with the 
problem, believe me. How long has it been bothering 
you?” 

Suddenly it gushed out of him. The long affair with 
Carol, then Glenna’s discovery of it that last night on 
Antelope Street. The urge to toughen themselves by mak¬ 
ing the transcontinental trip in the cab of a moving van. 
And the unknown world of New Jersey that he must face 
within a few days. 

“But I wouldn’t be surprised if Glenna leaves me,” he 
added miserably. 

“Is there anything about this transfer—tMs new position 
—that you haven’t told her?” 

“Yes. My stay with Venus Oil is conditional. I have 
three months to prove myself with them. At die end of 
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that time they cee cut me off—aU my work, my seuiority 
—down the drain,” 

“Why do you think tiie world has especially singled 
you out for mistreatment?” 

He looked at her, startled and angered. “Fm not feeling 
sorry for myself. But you can’t realize what this means, 
YoE’re in a different world—a different business— 

“It wasn’t always this way,” She sipped her drink, 
watching him. “I grew up in China, quite respectably. 
My father was an idealist When other Americans fled 
before the Communists, he refused to budge. He’d lived 
most of his life in China, and my grandfather before him. 
But the CommuDists came and they threw my father on 
the ground and ran sharpened bamboo poles into him 
until he was dead.” 

“I guess you have had it rough.” 

“No. My father had it rough. Luckily, my mother was 
already dead.” 

“What happened to you—after they killed your father?” 

“Ah, that’s quit© another stoiy.” She stared into her 
glass. “C ommun ists or not, they still like women. I was 
handed around for a time, I managed to escape them. I 
had no money, I paid my way back to this country in the 
only manner possible for me.” 

“But why~why did you go into this sort of racket once 
you were safely here?” 

“It’s the quickest way of ctimbing back to a sodal level 
I once enjoyed.” 

Hunt looked at her. “Fd hardly call this hne of work on 
a high social level.” 

“Oh, but you’d be surprised. I go to San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York and visit my well-to-do, respectable 
Wends and their families. I am accepted as a pleasant, 
interesting Mid-Westem woman of independent means. 
Only here do I work for my living.” 

“Why this town?” 

“I met a politician from here. And that’s the end of my 
story,” She finished her drink, then said, “Almost the 
end,” 

“Tomorrow I leave here and another girl takes over this 
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house. I went to the bar this evening just for old times’ 
sake. I had no intention of working. And then you sat 
down and you looked so... 1 don’t know—I sensed some¬ 
thing.” She studied him. “Even suicide.” 

“I was low,” he admitted. “Very low.” 

“I felt perhaps I could help, in some small way.” 

“Then why did you put it on a professional basis?” 

“It salves my conscience. I feel I’m not cheating if I 
spend the night with you for money. Otherwise—” She 
lifted her hands, let them faU. 

“I don’t get it.” 

“I’m leaving tomorrow for Raleigh. I’m going to be 
married.” 

“Married?” he asked, astonished. 

“Don’t look so shocked. He’s very nice. A well- 
established businessman whom I met in New York. We 
had an affair, and he asked me to marry him then. I 
said I would go home and think about it. Now I’ve made 
up my mind,” 

“Does he know about—your past?” 

“Very little. Not about my business, you may be sure.” 

“Do you love him?” 

“I respect him, and I intend to do my best to make the 
marriage work.” 

“Will you long for the old days? I mean, for more 
than one man?” 

She shook her head. “I’ll never cheat on him, if that’s 
what you mean. He probably will cheat on me, since that 
seems to be the nature of the male animal. I don’t ever 
want to find out.” 

“But what if you do?” Hunt asked, thinkin g of Glenna 
and Carol Bixby. 

“That’s unknown tenitoiy—^to be explored only if neces¬ 
sary.” 

“You’re quite a remarkable person.” 

“Maybe my last good deed here is to try to make you 
whole again.” 

He drew back, swallowing hard, staring down at the 
rag rug. 

“Don’t frecK up,” she said gently, coming against him. 
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“Don’t be afraid of women. That’s your trouble, I think. 
To you, your wife seems formidable. You don’t have to 
beat her. Just overwhelm her.” 

“It’s hardly that simple.” 

“Go and shoWer and come into the bedroom. I’ll prove 
my theory,” 



Fifteen 

“MARTY, you’re a beast,” Glenna said, “You don’t even 
give me a chance to say no.” She bit his lower lip ten¬ 
derly. 

“I can’t get enough of you.” 

“Marty—Marty—” She ran the palm of her hand over 
his wiry hair. And suddenly, with this strange man’s head 
upon her bare shoulder, she looked up at the metal roof 
of the cab bunk and seemed to see Hunt’s face staring 
down at her with the agonized look in his eyes. Hunt, 
groping through his new life like a blind man. Hunt, unable 
to retain his dignity or even his manhood. 

Marty moyed his head and looked into her eyes. “What’s 
the matter? Tired?” 

«No. I—” She hid her face against his chest. “It’s get¬ 
ting daylight. I’m afraid somebody might see us.” 

“Our boudoir is curtained, madam,” he said with a sly 
grin. 

“Even so—” 

“This is the last till tonight,” and he settled down to 
give her the best he had. She tried not to let her passivity 
dampen his ardor. But this morning she found herself 
worrying about Hunt. She just could not help herself. 

Last night Marty’s initial assault had eased her tensions. 
During the night she had awakened at the groping of his 
hands, and toward midnight she had responded with al¬ 
most the same fervor as at the beginning. And oiic^ when 
she had lain on her side, facing the end of the front seat 
where Hunt had sat so dejectedly, so dninkenly, for so 
long, she had tried to pretend her enjoyment. Marty’s feel¬ 
ing for her had seemed so intense, she had not wanted 
to make him think the continued bliss had not been 
thoroughly shared. 

But now, with the coming of daylight, Marty’s physical 
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desire, his incessant seeking, was not shared at all. It was 
just something she hoped would be soon over. But, for 
his part, he could not believe that her dedication to the 
project was faltering. 

In the truck'Stop washroom she was able to take a 
sponge bath while Marty stood guard outside the door. 
Then she and Marty had breakfast together at the next 
town. 

“You’re upset about something,” he said when they 
were having their second cup of coffee. 

I keep thinkmg that I should have stayed and looked 
for him and—” 

“Then we’d have missed last night together.” Anxiously, 
he studied her face. 

She squeezed his hand. “I wouldn’t have missed that 
for all the world,” she said, her voice husky. But still the 
serpent of worry, of conscience, writhed within her 
throughout the day. 

Finally Marty said, “If you’re so worried, why don’t 
you phone this dame?” 

I ve been considering it.” They were booming along 
a turnpike. The morning was stormy and the thunder 
funded like the preamble to nuclear warfare. Storms in 
C^orma were mild compared to this. Each time the 
hghtning bit into the dark sky she moved closer to Marty. 

Late in the afternoon they finally came to the end of 
the turnpike and reached a trucker’s stop. While Marty 
gassed up the rig, Glenna hurried into the adjoining cafe. 
She got a ten-doUar bill changed and ducked into a phone 
^th. As she gave the long-distance operator the number, 
Cjleima tned to remember what day it was. Saturday of 
TOurse. And there was two hours’ difference in time, so 
that would mean it was seven-thirty on the coast 

"Hello—Carol?” 

“Who’sh thish?" 

“Glenna—Glenna Reddick.” 

“Whatinell do you want?” 

Glenna gripped the phone tighter. “Carol, has Hunt 
cantacted you?” 

“Hunt?” "ne name seemed to sober her a little. “He’s 
been contacting me for three years, my dear.” 
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“I—I just wondered if he’s all right.^* 

“Charlie told me you found out* Oh, you stupid^ stupid 
blonde.” 

“Carol, is Hunt with you?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to know?” 

“Carol, Please. Let me speak to Hunt if he’s there.” 

“Hah!” Carol’s laughter was sharp. Her voice faded 
slightly from the phone. “It’s your wife, honey. That 
bleached, bleached, stupid, stupid blonde. The one with 
the big—” 

“Carol, is—Hunt—there? Or is this some nasty little 
act of yours.” 

“Hunt’s pushed out* When he wakes up, I’U tell him 
you phoned.” 

“Let me speak to Charlie,” 

“Charlie’s gone. He said as long as Hunt came back all 
this way, he wanted to leave us alone. Y’know, that 
Charlie, there’s a guy I hate* The fat slob ruined mv sofa 
in the den^—” 

Tile line went dead. 


Charlie Bixby’s face was Uvid. He stood with the phone 
in his hand, glaring at his wife. “That was the lousiest, 
bitchiest trick you’ve ever pulled.” 

Martini glass in her slim hand, Carol laughed in his face. 

Charlie was jiggling the receiver, trying to raise the 
operator. He did, and finally got through to the supervisor. 
She said the number of the party who had phoned long 
distance could be obtained, but it would take a little time. 

“Never mind,” Charlie said, duUy, “The damage has 
been done*” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Just never mind and thanks.” He put down the phone, 
Carol was pouring another drink. 

“‘Why did you do it, Carol?” 

“Because I hate that bitch.” 

“She never did anything to you,” 

“She had Hunt. And I wanted him for myself—” She 
must have realized how it sounded, for she turned her 
PuhiTra head and slanted her gaze at Charlie. 
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Charlie’s face changed. “Jeez, have I sunk that low, that 
my wife can talk about her boy friends right to my face? 

" He turned his broad back and stared out at the 

pool. 

Suddenly, the memory of Glenna coming across the 
pool deck in her yellow bikini struck him like a blow. 
Glenna, a little tipsy in the pool and the bikini lying on 
the wet tiles. He had carried her into the den.,. 

Charlie turned and looked at the sofa. It had been a 
dark red, but there were faded spots where chlorinated 
water had taken out the color. He wanted to hoot with 
laughter. Carol’s sofa, ruined. That was the only positive 
action he had taken in all their married life. 

He stared at the house next door. The Texas wife was 
telling a fat man how to hang drapes. She screeched at 
him. She had a voice like an air-raid siren. 

Carol said, “I thought you were to go back to the 
station." 

“So I was.” He turned to look at her. She was too 
skinny..She still thought she was a model. Well, at least, 
she seemed a little more sober than she had when the 
phone first rang. “I got some of the boys working the gas 
pumps for me. That change your plans?” 

“Not at aD,” she said, shrugging. She went into the 
hving room. 

He had been out cleaning the pool when the phone had 
rung. And although he had heard ±is end of the con¬ 
versation, clearly it had not made much sense until too late. 
By the time he had dashed into the house, Carol bad put 
her finger over the phone button, breaking the connection. 

That had been a hell of a thing to do to Gleima, mak- 
mg her think Hnnt was here. And come to think of it, 
just what had happened to Hunt? He was not with Glenna! 
that was for sure. 

Poor Glenna. Charlie knew he had made an ass of him¬ 
self on those neighborhood cookouts. He had always made 
passes at her, but she had never given him a tumble. 

He liked her. Damn it, if he had only had a litde more 
tact, maybe he could have made some time with her. 
But that is what football does for you; all you remember 
is to hit ’em hard and go on from there. He remembered 
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the night be had backed her into a comer and had nm 
his hands over her Mps, He had made the crack about 
'^little iron-pants/’ and she had looked him right in the 
eye and had said, ^‘Because of your free hands, you 
mauler,’^ And she had spun away from him and she had 
kept away the rest of tho evening. 

Well, that had made him take a good look at himself. 
Good God, was he so much of a lout that a neighbor’s 
wife had to go and get herself belted m like a moon- 
bound spaceman just so he— 

“Free hands,” Glenna had said. But none of the other 
gals ever seem^ to mind. He had scored quite a few times 
here in the neighborhood, but never with Glenna. Not 
until her heart had busted like a dropped champagne 
glass, 

Charlie shook his head, wishing he could do something, 
“Jeez, why is the world so loused up?” 

The new wife next door was screeching again, and in a 
moment she went roaring out of the driveway in a com¬ 
pact carrying a long rusted scrape along both doors. 

Some different from Glenna. How Charlie would have 
liked to put his hands on Glenna, She was padded nice, 
all Seshed out, instead of shrunken down to nothing 
but bones and hair, Eke most women today, Glenna just 
had never understood on those cookouts that he had 
meant no harm. If he had got her outside and she had 
told him at the last minute she had not wanted to—why, 
that would have been that, “Okay, honey,” Charhe would 
have said, “I respect your wishes.” 

Now Carol was on ie phone again, using that nose-in- 
the-air voice she used on tradesmen, “Of course not,” she 
said coldly. “It’s my account, not my husband’s. He has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the running of this house¬ 
hold. Yes. Make the bill out in my name.” The receiver 
slammed down. 

“The running of this household.” The phrase went whip¬ 
ping around, grating on Charlie’s mind. He thought long¬ 
ingly of that job he had been offered when he had quit 
the Rams. Quit, hell. Let’s face it, Charlie. You were 
canned. But there was the hi^-school coaching job that 
he had been offered. There had been a chance to teach 
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bds to hit ’em hard and take it on the chin when they 
had to. Instead, he had bought the superservice station 
wim the dough he had saved from the pros. Carol had 
said she would not live in any hick town where the side¬ 
walks were rolled up an hour after the flag was lowered 
over the post office. 

So they lived in suburbia instead. Where the chant 
™y> there’s a new couple in the neighbor¬ 
hood. The wife’s a looker and 1 have a hunch she plays.” 

And you find out that she does play. And you look at 
yourself in the morning with the shaving soap on your 
stupid face and you grin and think you’re quite a guy. 
But i^de you’re the sickest guy that ever lived on Ante- 
Becayse you know what the other guys say: 

ChMhe’s wife? Hell, man, just give her the eye. She’ll 
play aU ^e way, any day. She’ll play real hard. And does 
she hke it, man.” 

Oh, you stupid son of a bitch, Charlie Bbrby. 

A big man suddenly wheeled through the myporum, 
^rymg a fifth of scotch. He looked up surprised to see 
Charhe standing there. 

He said, reddening a Uttle, “Oh, I thought—well— 
maybe you and Carol would like a drink.” 

Tex, she’s probably inside right now taking off her 
clothes. 

“Whaddaya mean by a crack like that?” Tex came up 

CIOS&« 


Sorry I busted up your plans a little,” Charlie said. 
1 was supposed to be at my station, but I’m a little late ” 
Chariie was smiling when he hit Tex flush on the jaw. 
Tex fell backward into the pool, bellowing. The bottle shat¬ 
tered on the pool deck and a woody aroma of good scotch 
began to spread across this end of Antelope Street 
Carol shoving open the sliding glass wall, cried in an 
outraged voice, “That’s a fine way to treat a neighborl” 
He s all yours, baby. All yours.” 

As CharUe walked toward the driveway where his car 
cried, “Where do you tbintr you’re 

stu^^ wiU give you the word where to send my 
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As he moved along the asphalt drive he walked a little 
taller than he had at any time since moving to Antelope 
Street. 

Tex, dripping water, came to stand at Carols side as 
Charlie drove out. “What got into him? I thought you 
said he didn’t care what went on around here.” 

“Somebody stuck a pin in him.” Something made her 
glance at the house next door. Then she walked into the 
den and stood looking at the faded sofa. 

“I wonder,” she said thoughtfully. “I just wonder.” 

Tex had followed her inside. “You wonder what?” 

“Just a feeling I have.” She turned, then the outrage 
flew back into her face. “Do you realize you’re dripping 
that goddamn chlorinated water all over my carpet?” 

“You don’t have to yell at me.” 

“Oh, yes I do, Texas. And if you even so much as put 
your nose throu^ that myporum hedge again, I’E scream 
so loud for your wife that they’ll hear me clear to Ama¬ 
rillo.” 
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Sixteen 


GLtNNA found the uiet mignon without flavor, the salad 
only wilted lettuce with stale tomatoes soaked in a watery 
dressing. The baked potato tasted like warmed-over corn¬ 
starch and the cheese sauce was nothing more than ched- 
dar-flavored glue. 

“You’re not eating,” Marty said finally. 

“I guess my appetite is gone.” 

“I haven’t asked you about your phone call to Cali¬ 
fornia,” Marty said, cutting into his rare steak. “Feel like 
talking about it?” 

"Carol was drunk, or nearly so. But when I mentioned 
Hunt she seemed to snap out of it a little.” Glenna 
clenched her teeth. “She said Hunt was there. Passed out.” 

“Well, that figures,” Marty said. 

“How do you mean?” she asked sharply, turning to 
him in the shadowed booth. Voices of other patrons were 
muted by the tapestries and thick carpeting of the over- 
decorated tavern. 

Marty shrugged. “He was boozing it up before he cut 
out on us. He probably wired his lady friend to meet him 
at the airport and they got stoned together.” 

“Yes, I suppose,” Glenna said duUy. “As you say, it 
figures.” 

He grinned at her. “Eat your steak. He’s gone. And for 
go(^, likely. I don’t like to talk about the guy,” he added 
seriously, “but he must not have thought very much of 
you—^to do a trick like this, I mean.” 

“I believe you’re right, Marty.” She sliced into the 
steak. “Why don’t you order me a drink to go with yours? 
A good fat one.” 

“I thought you wanted a clear head?” he chided. 

“That was last night.” 

“You mean that was sorta the honeymoon?” 
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“Sort of” She squeezed Hs hand. “I know what to 
expect now. Tomorrow I won’t have to wonder how good 

it was. I’ll know.” , u, j t,» a-,a 

His band ran smoothly under the table and she did 

not draw away. He said, “I told you I don’t like a har¬ 
ness on my women.” . 

“No harness tomorrow,” she smiled. “I dressed m a 
hurry this morning, without thinking.” 

“Tomorrow notWg underneath, huh?” 

“Not even a bra?” 

“You’ve got ’em, hooey. Show ’em.” 

‘TU be an oddity." 

“Not you. You’ll never be an oddity.” ^ 

“I think rn do it my way. Yours, up to a point, maybe. 
She kissed his cheek. “I don’t want to feel cheap.” 

“I don’t savvy you women. When a gal’s got a shape, 
why not show it?” 

“I think a certain amount of harnessing is newssary. 
At least in the chest department.” She laughed quietly. 

He ordered another drink for himself and one for her. 
And suddenly the steak became the finest of Kansas City 
beef, the baked potato superb, and the salad a work of 
art. Between bites of steak, she sipped her highball. 

After dinner they relaxed and listened to me piano 
player. Without thinking, Glenna ordered a B and B. And 
when the liqueur was brought she remembered how Hunt 
had wanted this same drink one night back in Texas. 

Poor Hunt— « ^ i 

She strai^tened. No memories, she told herself h™y' 
There’s only tonight. Don’t think beyond tonight and this 
wild man who will become one mth you. 

Nothing beyond that, but nothing. 

Marty said, “Would you many a guy like me?” 

His question startled her so that she drank half the B 
and B without thinking. For a moment she was speech¬ 
less, then she said, “Marriage is something I don’t evm 
want to think about.” 

Her gaze darkened and she turned to look at tne wait- 
resses flitting about in their black-and-white uniforms, the 
chef with a tall white cap leaning over a copper-topped 
serving counter. 
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“rm not in your class, am I, Glenna?” Marty said. 

She turned to him. “You’re very much in my class. A 
ve^ mce guy," she added softly. 

*‘A yeiy nice guy. But not marriage to a guy like me.” 

She leaned against him and he slipped an arm around 
her waist, popping the band of her girdle a few times to 
let her know he disapproved. She put her face against his 

First, I want to have a very torrid affair with a guv 
like you. Then we’ll see.” ® ^ 

he laughed, kissing her hair. 

With you only. One Marty Cronin, driver and com¬ 
plete master of a monster made of steel and rubber How 
do you do it, Marty? Day after day, fighting the traffic. 

the noise, the confusion—” 

girls at night help me forget the bad part” 
see* ^ts of girls* Not just one girl” 

You give me the nod,” he said seriously, **aiid the 
rest can go hang*” 

“You have the nod, Marty* At least for now—” 

last was cut off when his mouth pressed on hera 
and she felt the back of her head thud against the pad¬ 
ding of the booth *,, ^ 

Glenna yawned and 
said, I m lazy. A lazy, lazy woman. You do whatever is 
necessary and let me watch and contemplate what’s to 
come.” 

“Sometimes you’re hard to figure out,” he said, with a 
famt grin* 

“I find myself hard to figure out.” 

But he did as she asked, and soon her clothes were 
neaUy piled at the foot of the bunk and she lay gleaming 
in this love nest that smeUed of high-test gasoline 
engme grease, cooling metal and rubber. 

As he approached her she caught his shoulders and 
Held lum away from her for a moment. “Be gentle with 

me tonight, Marty. Tm just a poor female who’s lost her 

Wsy* 

“You didn’t like the way I was doing last night?” 

Very mu^h. But let’s make it a single good one Verv 
long and lasting and... WeU, I do need some sleep.” 
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‘‘Guess I never know when to let up on a good thing. 
Why didn’t you kick me out of bed?” 

“I wanted you next to me.” 

“You’re a crazy Idd.” He kissed her. 

“Marty, how many girls have you had in this 

“Oh—I don’t know,” 

“Give me a few names.” 

“Are you kidding?” 

“I’m very serious. Name the.. • Say, the last three. 
Name them.” 

He seemed a little put out* “Well, there was Rose and 
Bea and Libby—” 

“I think tonight I’ll be Libby. I like the sound of tiie 
name. It sounds sort of down to earth, but at the same 
time reckless. I’m Libby,” she murmured, peering up at 
the dark oval of his face. “Who are you?” 

“A guy who thinks youVe slipped your gears.” 

“Make love to Libby.” She stretched, lifted her arms 
and folded th^ about him, “Libby wants you very 
much,” 

His kisses on her breasts were sweet torture. Swiftly 
he teased her to voluptuous readiness. Her loins eaught 
fire, quivered with wild ecstasy as he took her. 

\^en it was over and she lay in the darkness, the 
sleep did not come. And later he stirred and said, “Can’t 
you sleep?” 

“I guess rm all keyed up.” 

“Maybe I’d better unkey you,” 

“Yes, yes. That’s what I need.” She closed her eyes. 
Holding him, she could blot the rest of it from her mind. 
His strength and closeness gave her a feeling of se¬ 
curity. Without her fingers gripping the wide muscular 
back she felt completely lost.., 

When morning finally came, he grinned and leaned 
over and kissed her earlobe. “Talk about reversing things. 
God, woman, you’ll kill me yet.” 

“The velvet death,” she said, yawning. “I read that 
somewhere.” 

“You talk about me not letting you sleep the night be¬ 
fore. Wowl” 
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“Marty, youVe mad^ me feel ve^ much a womaa again* 
Thanks,” 

“I enjoyed my work*’* He laughed, reaching for his 
shoes* 

That mid-moming they were delayed when Marty had 
to pull in the rig for repairs. During the early part of the 
day Marty had kept glancing worriedly at the instrument 
panel* 

“Oil pressure is down,” he explained* “Fm hoping ifU 
hold out till we get to Holton. It’s up the line about ten 
miles*” 

For more than two hours, Glenna sat in a drugstore 
across the street from the truck service garage* She had 
coffee at the counter and she had a soda. She bought a 
magazine and read it and thumbed through others* Occa¬ 
sionally she would glance at the phone booth toward the 
rear of the store* Several rimes she had the urge to phone 
Carol again and teD her she could have Hunt and welcome 
to him* But she was afraid she could not keep her voice 
steady* 

Finally there were two quick blasts from the air hom 
on Mark’s rig and she knew they were ready to roU* So 
she had lost that chance to set her mind at rest. As she 
walked out into the bright day, her bag under her arm, 
she knew her uncertainty was baseless. Of course Hunt 
was with Carol. Where else? 

She crossed the highway and saw Marty, heavy through 
the shoulders, talking to a man in grease-stamed cover¬ 
alls. Marty with the driver’s cap on the back of his head, 
Marty wiping his hands on a grease rag. 

She thought of her honeymoon with Hunt. The rice in 
her hair, and Hunt sriU bearmg the bruise where one of 
their friends had clouted him with an old shoe as they 
left the chapel. Now she was on a second honeymoon, 
if you wanted to look at it logicaly, she supposed. This 
one without benefit of clergy. Two nights in a row as 
Marty’s bride. What would it be like with a man like that 
when the animal drive finally ran its course? Would the 
o&er things, the simple delightful moments she had had 
with Hunt, ftaally evolve naturally? 

Or was it aU just a thing that she and Marty bad to- 
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gether in the dark? Maybe that was all there was to mar» 
riage, after all. And when the fire burned low you were 
supposed to start looking for new paths to follow, new 
doors to open. New beds to sleep in. 

Marty said, “You look pretty grim.” 

“Sometimes I feel like a cheap pickup. Like a girl you 
picked up in a bar.” 

“Last night you were Libby. Remember? I picked Libby 
up in a beer joint.” 

“I guess I make no sense,” she said with a sad smile 
and let him help her into the cab. 

The man in coveralls looked at her leg and then gave 
Marty an envious glance. 

Glenna slept most of the morning, curled up in a cor¬ 
ner of the seat... 


Hunt awakened early and felt a soft hip stir against 

him. 

“Tranquil. I still canH get over that name.” Hunt reached 
out and touched her hair. 

She turned on her side and smiled and started to pull 
a sheet up over her red-tipped breasts, then let it fall 
back. “My father was a poet at heart. He thought children, 
IE ^ven half a chance, would grow to be like their names. 
For instance, he always said that any boy named Bill 
would hardly be a worry to his family when it came to 
girl-versus-boy attachments. He said a boy named Rollo 
—well—it depended on the boy, and how much he identi¬ 
fied his mother with strength.” 

“And tranquil means you were supposed to be—^well, 
just that. Tranquil.” 

“It’s an odd name for a prostitute,” she said. 

“Don’t call yourself that.” 

“Oh, but it’s true. You paid me for the night. And I 
gave value received. I hope.” 

“More than value received.” He turned on his back 
and stared at the blue-bordered ceiling. 

The first time had been agony for him. But soon she 
had proved that it was not over for Hunt. Amd she had 
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smiled up at him and had said, “See? The magic wand.” 

“You are a magician, for sure.” 

She had said, “I could show you more, but I might 
spoil it,” She had reached up and caught his face in her 
two bands and peered into his eyes. “Remember, I’m a 
woman. You’re a man. Don’t be afraid of me. Don’t try 
to wonder what goes on in my mind, because no man 
can ever leam that about a woman. Take what she has to 
offer, but don’t wonder at her moods or her—” Tranquil 
laughed softly. “Analysis completed. I don’t think you 
need any more now.” 

The entire treatment had been skillfully done, and 
when it was over he had marveled at his strength. 

And now with sunlight touching the bedroom windows, 
he said, “I’d like one for the road,” 

She touched his cheek, but shook her head. “That part 
of my life is over. I leave here today, remember?” 

“But I want —” 

“I know you want. And so do I. But the time you 
bought with your money is all used up. If I gave it to you 
now, it would be from the heart, not just my body. And 
that would be unfair to the man I’m going to marry.” 

“I guess if 1 live to be ninety, I’ll never understand 
women.” 

“Remember what I told you last night. Don’t try to 
understand. And quit worrying when you’re with your 
wife.” 

“That’s easy to say. But I Imow that if I fail at this new 
job she’ll get panicked and fret about money_” 

“You’re a young man. You know the oil business. If 
Jersey doesn’t work out, go some place else." 

“Glenna isn’t the kind to take changes easily.” 

“Any woman is the kind to accept change. She’D go 
wherever it’s best for you to be. I’m sure I’m right.” 

“Thanks to you I feel I’ve licked the Uquor and—the 
Other thing ,” 

“Then it was a night weD spent." She curled up on the 
far side of the king-size bed. “Now get out of here. I 
need some sleep.” 

He walked to the comer and used a pay phone in the 
fining station to caU a cab. He had to catch up to Gienna 
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and Marty* The van was headed for New Jersey, of course, 
but he had no idea of the route. 

He had the cab driver take him to the truck stop where 
he bad last seen his wife and Marty. The attendant in 
charge said that Marty would likely make Junction City 
tonight* 

“Can I get a plane out of here?” 

“Four o*cIock is the earliest* Have to take a shuttle plane 
to Gramercy and then catch a bus for Junction City. 

“Thanks,” Hunt said, “Thanks a lot*” 

As he turned back for the cab the attendant said, 
“Say, is your wife that terrific-looking blonde that rode 
out of here with Marty?” 

“She*s the one* Why?” 

“Oh, Nothing.” The attendant waited till the cab was 
cutting across the parking area before he shook his head 
slowly* “If I had a wife like that,” he said aloud, “Fd 
never let her go rollin’ around in any rig driven by Martin 
Cronin, That’s one thing I know for damn sure,” 


Tranquil finished off the tumbler of iced orange juice 
and cognac. She took Fred’s photograph out of the desk 
drawer and stared at it, having a little trouble focusing her 
eyes. “I don’t think it would work, Fred,” she said to the 
photo of the full-faced man. “I really don’t*” 

Fred said nothing. He looked back at her, smiling like a 
professional greeter* 

“I think Tve been kidding myself. I don’t think I’d be 
good for you, Fred. I’m afraid the first man who came 
along with a sad, sad story to tell would weep on my 
breasts in some warm bed, I just can’t help myself, Fred, 
I guess I’ve shared so much of the world’s misery I can’t 
stand to see an unhappy human being. He paid me and I 
kept it on a business level, Fred, But he was lonely and 
scared and when he’d gone to sleep I cried a little. Because 
I’ve also been lonely and scared,” 

She dabbed a handkerchief at her eyes and continued 
staring at the photo, “I told a good story, anyway, didn’t 
I, Fred? I made my father out sort of a hero. I didn’t say 
that my father collaborated with the Chinese Reds because 
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he was scared^ Bat they killed hSm, Bnyway. Not by driv¬ 
ing bamboo spears into him but by letting him starve to 
death in a small room without windows. Oh, the rest of 
it was true enough, Fred. I was handed around. Plenty,” 
She stood up from the desk, unsteady on her hi^- 
heeled mules. “I guess frightened people reach a button 
somewhere deep inside me, and then I go all warm and 
just have to comfort them. Like last night, 1 did go to the 
Jade Room just for one last drink, and there he was. 
You never saw a man so beat down, Fred. He was at the 
end of the rope, but he was still hanging on. In a little 
while he would have let go and then there would have 
been nothing but a splash somewhere,” 

She poured a little more orange juice from the themios 
and built a substantial second story of cognac. Yes, that 
was it, that would do it. 

“This morning I almost gave in. I almost said, ‘Love 
me for free, Hunt, For free/ And if Fd done that Fred, it 
would have been the end for us ... 

“You think we can work it out, Fred? Do you really? 
Well, all right. We’ll give it a great big merry whirl. But I 
hope you don’t have any sorrowful friends in need of 
comforting, Fred. That’s what I hope, I hope, I hope.” 

She dialed a number and in a moment she said, “Dolly? 
Hi, I’ll leave the keys in the mail box. It’s all yours and 
I leave all the luck for you ... Yes, dear, I know I am* 
First time in my life I ever got dni^ before noon,” 
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Seventeen 


WHILE Marty crossed the cafe to speak to a tracker 
firiend, Glenna finished her lunch and prepared herself 
for the afternoon. She felt a fluttering in her breast, antici¬ 
pating the long night hours on the cot with Marty* They 
had something. And yet—something was missing. She 
could not define the loss, but it was there. The grinding 
passion was reality, clear and sharp, yet when it was fin¬ 
ished, what was there left? Only a vacuum. She pondered 
this, wondering if perhaps that was why so many mar¬ 
riages went wrong. There was the spark of two people 
uniting but when it was done only smoke from the burned- 
out fire remained, which so soon blew away* No, there 
had to be more than that- 

Marty came back and sat down at the counter beside 
her* ‘"Guess you didn’t think we’d be tied up like this,’’ 

“You can’t help it if oil pressure is a problem again.” 

“Funny thing, but for the first time since I’ve been 
trucking, I don’t much care whether I keep the schedule or 
not.” He grinned. “Means more time with you when we 
have delays.” 

She smiled in reply* Then she dug mirror and lipstick 
from her bag and fixed her lips. Shifting the mirror she 
studied her eyes. They seemed no different from the eyes 
she had seen a thousand times. And yet behind them now 
there was a different Glenna Reddick* She would never 
be quite the same again. 

“I don’t know why things can’t be done right,” Marty 
said grimly. Just before this noon rstop the oO pressure had 
started to drop again, ‘The mechanic who had done the 
previous job had neglected to check out his work- 

“How soon do we start rolling?” Glenna asked^—she 
found herself begmning to talk like a trucker, 

“Probably a couple more hours,” 
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As it turned out, the mechanic discovered the new oil 
pump was defective, so a dispatcher had to be sent back 
to Junction City to get a replacement from a parts house. 
This wait was not as bad as the other. For one thing, 
she had convinced herself that Hunt was with Carol. So 
there was no more tearing question of whether to phone 
Carol again or not. No, tor the time being she was Marty 
Cronin’s girl and she found herself looking forward to the 
nights that remained for them. After that, she would de¬ 
cide what to do. But one thing she knew. This experience 
had taught her that she needed a man. She was just not 
equipped to make it alone. No matter what went wrong 
during the day, if she had that interlude of release when 
darkness came then she could survive. It was the only 
thing that kept the earth steady under her feet. 

She had another coffee and when she finished, she went 
outside to see how the oil-pump job was coming along. 
The hood was down and Marty was handing over money 
to a fat man wearing a straw hat with a broken crown, 
Marty saw her coming and grinned. Catching her by the 
hand he drew her to the far side of the rig, up against a 
concrete wall warmed from the sun. 

“When Fm driving,” Marty said through his teeth, “I 
do a fair job of keeping my eyes on the road and my 
mind off you. But with you sitting in diere and me out 
here in the hot sun.,, Come here.” 

He pulled her roughly into his arms and she lifted her 
parted lips to his mouth. 

When she drew back, breathing hard, she gave a small 
laugh, “Remember the first night? I was to keep out of 
sight. You brought food back to the rig—” 

“I guess you can’t hide a thing like this,” he let his 
locked hands slide down over her hips. “About five miles 
from here there’s a place we cm park.” 

“But your schedule—” 

“Ifs shot to hell, anyway, FII wire the people I booked 
for the haul back to the Coast.” 

“But in broad daylight? Should we—” 

“Ifs a secluded spot,” He gave her a tight grin. “I’ve 
only had you at night. I want a good look at what I got, to 
see if maybe Fve been cheated,” 
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His hands slid up under her blouse and her knees al¬ 
most gave way* 

A familiar voice on the far side of the rig said, **Is this 
Marty Cronin’s truck?*’ 

And the fat man answered, “Sure is. He’s around here 
some place with that good-lookin’ blonde—” 

Hunt! 

Glenna stepped back, straightening her blouse. Her 
heart was pounding. She learned against the cab door, 
Marty started to walk to the front of the rig. And there 
was Hunt, looking haggard and needing a shave. His suit 
was wrinkled and mud clung to die soles of Ms shoes. She 
guessed that somewhere it had been raining, 

“Where in the world have you people been?” Hunt de¬ 
manded. 

“Been? What do you mean, Hunt? I think it might be 
more to the point to ask why you—” 

“I’ve been half-crazy, I couto’t get a shuttle plane, 
after all, and I had to take a bus. And then they said 
you’d alieady been through Junction City, I was on the 
Greyhound, trying to locate you, and then I spotted the 
truck,” 

Marty said, “Hi,” in a cold voice, and climbed in to 
start the motor. 

Hunt took Glenna by the arm and walked her around 
the van to the right-hand cab door. “I had to sleep in a 
flea-trap hotel last night,” he was saying, was about to 
list you as missing with the police.” 

She halted, looking up into his face. “Hunt, you were 
the one who deserted me. Don’t try to make out that it 
was the other way around,” 

“Where did you stay last night?” 

*^At a place caUed Ridgely, or some such name,” 

“I was through there,” Hunt said, "‘about seven o’clock. 
If Fd only seen the van—” 

She felt giddy, “Yes, it’s too bad you didn't see the 
truck.” 

“I suppose you stayed at a motel—alone,” 

“I won’t even bother to answer that,” she said, won¬ 
dering if perhaps she had put a shade more indignation in 
her voice than was wise. 
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He was looking her over. “Don’t you have any clothes 
on under that skirt and blouse, for God’s sake?” 

“It’s a warm day. Come on, let’s not hold Marty up. He’s 
been delayed enough.” 

They drove out in silence. The oU pressure fine now, 
the motor humming. Everything was fine, except Glenna 
Reddick. One moment she felt warm, the next moment, 
icy. If only Marty had not put his hands on her. As it was. 
Hunt showing up made things bad enough. And to make 
it worse, he had practically tom her from the arms of 
another man. When she thought of what mi^t have taken 
place last night, she had to close her eyes and clench her 
teeth. Lying in the bunk with Marty, and Hunt coming 
up and finding them together— 

Five miles from town she noticed that Marty was slow¬ 
ing the tig. To the right was a wooded section with picnic 
tables and stoves. The place was deserted. She could feel 
Marty’s leg stiffen against her own. She swallowed, know¬ 
ing what went on in bis mind. If Hunt had not returned 
she would be there with Marty, under the trees, lying in 
the bunk. In broad daylight—to show him that he had not 
been cheated, as he had jokingly remarked. 

To take her mind from the subject, she asked, “Hunt, 
did you get drunk when you ran out on us?” 

“I had to have time to think things out,” he said quietly. 

“And did you think things out?” 

“I thought so. Now I don’t know.” 

“What is that supposed to mean?” she demanded. 

Skip it.” And he fell into a brooding silence. 

When they rolled into their truck stop for the night, 
Marty said, “There’s a motel across the street See you in 
the morning.” 

As Marty climbed out of the cab he did not even look 
at her. Hunt, appearing dejected, carried their bags and 
registered. 

In the room she sat down on the bed, trying to compose 
herself. For two nights she had been living a gypsy life. 
No hot water, no so-called modem conveniences. Noth- 
mg, at least, like a real room that you shared with a man. 

Hunt had his shower first He took his time about shav- 
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ing. When it was her turn, he only said, “How do people 
live without soap and water?*’ 

It was when she was taking the shower that she felt 
the old guilt feeling tighten up inside her again. Now it 
was not only the image of Charlie Bixby who ravaged her 
conscience, it was Marty Cronin. Much worse with Marty, 
if you wanted to look at it from a moral standpoint. With 
Charlie her act had been purely an impulsive one of strik¬ 
ing back at Hunt. But with Marty, it had been deliberate 
—and enjoyable. 

When she dropped the blue nightgown over her head 
and lay down on the bed, she felt small and mean and 
unworthy* No matter what Hunt had done, she herself had 
done wrong— 

And then Hunt was getting off the other bed, coming 
to her. He kissed her and she tried her best to respond, 
but she could feel her body stiffen. 

“Where’s the great passion bit?” he said with a twisted 
smile* 

“I—I’m just tired, I guess.” 

“Before, you couldn’t wait for me to come to you. But 
now^—He watched her for a moment, resting his weight 
on his elbow, “You slept with him, didn’t you?” 

“What in the world makes you say a thing Eke that?” 

“I came back, wanting to prove myself to yoM, Glenn a* 
To show you that I felt I knew what was wrong with me, 
and that we could work things out—” He rolled over on 
his back, shaking his head as he stared at the ceiling, “I 
guess I was a little late. If I hadn’t been drunk I would 
not have left my wife alone in the van. But I was drunk 
and that’s that* And I guess that concludes the sad saga 
of Hunt Reddick* Period.” 

She put out her hand to him* “Hunt, this has been a 
terrible trip in so many ways,” 

“In other ways good, huh?” He turned his head, watch- 
ing her, his eyes narrowed* 

“Why do you always have to say things Eke that?” She 
felt her lower Hp quiver and she fou^t desj^rately to 
stem a flow of tears she could feel backing up inside her¬ 
self. 

“If you’d written it on the side of the truck it couldn’t 
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have been plainer” Hunt said. “You should have seen 
your faces when I came up. You had that hot-eyed look 
you get sometimes, with your face all flushed. And he 
looked mean enou^ to kill me—as if I’d blundered into 
his bedroom without knocking. Well, maybe I did.” 

There it was again. Suddenly she felt a Mgd ealm 
“How was the flight to the coast?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t follow you.” 

“Don’t try to lie out of this, Hunt. I phoned Carol. She 
said you were there. With her.” 

“I phoned Carol, too. But she was loaded. And that 
Texas guy we sold the house to was there. But I wasn’t 
any closer to Carol than you were.” 

Glenna could feel the tips of her nails digging into her 
palms, “lien why would Carol say a thing like that?” 

“The bitch in her, I guess,” he said, his voice suddenly 
tired. He sat up and ran his fingers through his hair. 
“Glenna, let’s get it out into the open. Let’s not let it boil 
and fester until it hurts one of us physically—let alone 
what it does to us emotionally. Let’s talk it out.” 

“Talk what out?” But she knew. She knew that Hunt 
meant Marty. 

“When I used to come home from the job at Kincaid 
and I’d try to talk about my work and you’d get that 
scared look— WeU, I guess I should have reassured you. 
I should have said, ‘Look, honey, I’ll always take cate of 
you. it the merger doesn’t work out, I’ll go somewhere else. 
I’m a damn good salesman.’ But I didn’t say that. Then I 
got so I couldn’t talk to you about it and it hung in me like 
an icy claw. I ran to Carol because I thought she listened 
to me talk about my job. And then after you found out 
about us—He gave a smaD laugh. “Guilt, I guess. 1 was 
frozen with guilt.” 

“If you didn’t fly to the coast to see Carol, what did you 
do?” ' 

“I drank and did a lot of thinking . I met—some people ” 

“People?” 

He gestured, saying, “You know, in a bar you can talk 
things out sometimes.” 

He gave her his crooked smile and switched off the light. 
He came to her and again she froze. She just could not 
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help it, for her own sense of guilt rose up like a monstrous 
wall between them. She had given herself completely to 
Marty, and now Hunt was back— 

It just wasn’t right* She felt unclean and foul* 

And just when she made up her mind that this was her 
duty, whether the guilt was there or not, he rolled away, 
‘‘You’re in love with him /* he said dully* 

I didn’t mean to hurt you. Come here,” 

“You didn’t answer my question,” he said harshly* 
“Don’t yell at me. There’s no need.” She sat up in the 
bed, angrily yanking down the hem of the blue night¬ 
gown. “As long as we’re making accusations, what about 
Carol? Are you still in love with her?” 

“No.” 

“Or did you get over it, on your two-day drunken wan¬ 
derings.” 

“I never was in love with Carol,” 

“That night I overheard you on the pool deck. You said 
the thing you hated most about the transfer was that you 
wouldn’t have her* You’d have me—your wife* But that 
wasn’t enou^. You needed Carol,” 

He lay in the darkness, his brain numb. On his lips 
were all the bitter accusations he wanted to hurl at her* 
But how could he do that when his own dirty linen was 
hanging right before his eyes. He had picked up a prosti¬ 
tute in a bar. He had given her a hundred bucks, just 
like that. As if he had the key to Fort Knox. Oh, sure, she 
had helped Mm, but then perhaps any strange woman 
could have done as much. She had given him some wild 
tale about CMna, and all that guff, but there was only one 
inescapable fact: She was a bum* 

Any woman who sold herself, no matter what her excuse, 
was a bum* The same as any wife who took up with 
another man was a bum. 

But as he lay there, he felt the kinks come out of the 
tanked thoughts. And he remembered some of the things 
Tranquil had said to him. And maybe—well, maybe—she 
was ail that she had claimed, and life had given her one 
tremendous backhand across the face. 

And about Gleona, Well, maybe Glenna had not slept 
with Marty, after all. Maybe it was just that Marty, all 
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steamed up there beside the truck, had wanted to put his 
hand on Glenna. And what man would not? Maybe that 
was it. Maybe she had kept out of his way for those two 
nights. 

“Glenna,” he said softly. 

But she did not answer. 



Eighteen 

WHEN they were having breakfast together—the three of 
them—the wall of tension was so thick their initials could 
have been cut into it with a chisel, 

Marty said, *'Boy, did I have me a ball last night. Took 
on a load of beer, and—’ 

Glenna turned on the stool to stare at him* ‘‘And— 
what?’’ she asked. 

“This babe* Name of Lucy. Big brunette* Reminds me 
some of another gal I had named Libby. Only Libby is a 
blonde, you understand*” 

Gleima took a bite of toast. 

Hnat said, “You’re quite a Casanova,” 

“Yeah, ain’t I?” Marty leaned forward to glare across 
Glenna’s breast at Hunt. “And what did you good people 
do last night?” 

“Went to bed,” Hunt said shortly, 

“That I don’t doubt,” Marty said, his voice tight, 

“I didn’t care for that insmuation, Marty,” Hunt said, 
bristling. 

Glenna clutched their arms. ‘*Stop it.” People were now 
turning to stare at them* And the thought struck her like a 
blow that their watching eyes knew her secret—that she 
had been possessed by both these men* And that she sim¬ 
ply did not know which one she wanted, 

“I’m going to the powder room,” She whipped to the 
door, her heels clattering on the freshly mopped tiles. 

Hunt got up, paid the check, then cut for the side door. 
He waited there tiU Glenna came out of the rest room, cap¬ 
ping her lipstick. Marty was already in the rig, wanning 
up the motor. 

Hunt came to stand in front of her, his face tight. “You 
can’t deny it any longer,” he said harshly, “When he 
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talked about that other girl you looked as if you could 
claw him ” 

“Hunt, Marty’s waiting,” she said, moving around him 
“He’s had enough delays.” 

Hunt fell in step with her. “You’re Jealous of his atten¬ 
tion to another woman. It’s written all over you. And 
if that isn’t love, I don’t know what it is.” 

For an hour after breakfast no one spoke. Truck tires 
made their own slick sounds on wet pavement. Rubber 
blades rhythmically scraped rain from the windshield, 
"niunder tumbled about their comer of the earth, set¬ 
ting Glenna’s nerves on edge. 

She finally felt it was up to her to break the silence, 
knowing if she did not she would scream. “The air 
smells so fresh after a spring rain.” 

Marty said sourly, “You wouldn’t like rain if you had 
to worry about jackknifing this rig. It’s like driving on 
grease.” 

“It’s depressing enough,” Hunt said, “without having it 
rain.” 

Glenna gave up. She sat in the seat, her body jolting 
from the uneven pavement, hands in her lap, “If life 
could only be tranquil,” she murmured. 

Hunt turned, looking a little startled. “What did you 
say?” 

“If life could only be tranquil, which it certainly is 
not." 

“Oh.” 

Now whats irritated you?” she snapped, wanting to 
strtte out at anything. She was so tightly wound she felt 
as if a mainspring would come shooting out the top of her 
skull. 

“Nothing important,” he said, folding his arms. “You 
just mentioned tranquil. And it’s a pleasing word. I guess 
I never thought much about it before.” 

It s been in the dichonary for some years now.” 

“If you had a kid and you wanted her to have a placid 
disposition, you might name her Tranquil. They say that 
children tend to reflect their names.” 

“That’s a lot of malarkey,” Marty said. “I knew a guy 
named Vivian once. Yeah, he was a guy, with a name like 
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that And he was about the toughest character I ever 
knew in my life.*’ Marty waited, gripping the wheel. Al¬ 
most beUigerently he added, when Hunt said nothkig, 
“I guess that shoots your idea full of holes.” 

“I wish it would shoot me full of holes,” Hunt said 
wearily. ‘‘Then you two could settle it between you.” 

*'Boy, you sure got a heavy case of feelin* sorry for 
yourself!” 

Glenna cried, exasperated, “Please don’t argue like 
that Let’s talk about something else.” 

They started down a long grade. She noticed that in 
down-shiftiiig Marty no longer brushed her leg with his 
hand. WeH, she reflected, he did not need to. He had had 
it aB—two nights of having it all. 

But Hunt refused to let it die- He said, “B I ever had 
a daughter, I think I’d name her Tranquil,” 

Marty gave an explosive laugh as he dropped the lever 
into the hole, the low gear, bringing the rig dangerously 
close to a slow-moving truck ahead. “Daughters are some¬ 
thing I don’t want. Too much trouble these days.” 

“No more trouble than boys ” Hunt said defensively. 

“This town we’O stop at tonight,” Marty said through 
his teeth. “It’s where these teen-age girls hang out—the 
place I was telling you about. It’s a rotten little town, 
and the cops don’t do one damn thing about it.” 

Hunt said, “You can’t condemn all kids just because 
a few— 

“Knock it off, will you. Hunt?” Marty snapped. “You 
make me nervous. And I got a tough stretch of highway 
to buck.” 

At the noon stop Hunt rushed out of the truck, not 
waiting to help Glenna down. She sat in the cab with 
Marty, watching him cut for a tavern beyond the cafe. 

“Here we go again,” Marty said grimly. 

She put her bands over her eyes. “I don’t know what 
to do. I just don’t know what to do.” 

He leaned close, his hand on her knee. “I know what 
I’d like to do.” 

She opened her eyes, watching him a moment. “Did you 
really go out with that girl last ni^t?” 

“I just said it to get back at you.” 
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“^mehow I’ln glad, Marty. Don’t ask me why. I really 
don’t know.” She felt hysteria slamming up her spine. 

Leaning around her, he gripped her arms. “How about 
you—I mean you and him last night?” 

“Nothing happened. Nothing at all.” 

His white teeth flashed and he hugged her. “Still my 
girl, aren’t you?” 

And over his hard shoulder she wanted to scream with 
laughter. Still his girl? She was a married woman, and 
because she had not been to bed with her own husband, 
she was still Marty’s girl. Oh, my God, what was hap¬ 
pening to their lives? 

Marty kissed her and she tried to fight back the swift 
rise of passion. It was no use. “Marty, if he gets drunk 
again I’m through with him. He’ll never touch me again, 
ru be your girl—” 

An attendant came up then and they broke apart. 
Glenna knew that in her present condition, if there had 
been no interruption— Well, she didn’t care. 

Daylight or not, there were curtains to pull and a bunk 
to lie in. 

“Gas ’er up, Marty?” the attendant asked, 

“Yeah,” Marty grunted, and exhaled loud and long. 


Hunt had five vodkas in quick succession. They hit 
him like a hobnailed boot. He weaved out, squinting 
against the sun. And did not hear the bartender’s com¬ 
ment. ‘mat’s the matter with that guy? He must think 
Prohibition’s coming back ten minutes from now. 

“Some kind of a not,” a patron said. 

Hunt walked steadily enough now that the drinks were 
settling, and when he saw Glenna and Marty through the 
cafe window, he turned in at the entrance. He sat down a 
little heavily at Glenna’s right. He smiled at her. They 
were both peering at him as if he had purple skin and a 
plastic head and had Just stepped from his fl3ing saucer. 

"Guess—Guess I’ll have a sandwich.” Then he saw the 
look of disgust on her face. And he saw Glenna turn to 
Marty. He saw Gleima’s hand reach out to Marty and 
Marty take the hand and squeeze it. 
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He knew then that he had lost. It was all over, and not 
even the shouting, remained. But there would, he knew, 
be laughter. Tonight, in bed together, they would laugh. 

“Forget the sandwich,” he told the waitress. He debated. 
Should he go with them, or do the decent thing and 
bow out? 

Glenna said, “Come along. Hunt. I don’t want you wan¬ 
dering around loose again in that condition.” 

Glenna, the mistress, snapping the leash to the collar 
of her pet poodle. He never did know why he had followed 
them out to the rig. Maybe it was because he just could 
not bear the thought of not seeing her again. (7r maybe 
he had some crazy idea that she would get over her peeve, 
that the handclasp with Marty actually had not meant 
anjrthing. 

Hunt slept all afternoon in the bunk. It was hard to 
close his eyes. Glenna’s scent so permeated the blankets. 

Then abrupdy he realized that darkness had fallen. And 
they were gone. 

He peered out^ seeing them in a brightly lighted restau¬ 
rant only twenty yards away. They sat together in a booth, 
Glenna wSda her hm<i back and Marty talking to her ear¬ 
nestly, Tnea they ifted glasses and touched them and 
smiled at e^ch other, 

“Hunt, Reddick, yootve had it ” Hunt said to himself. 

He decided to smell out the nearest bar. He found it with 
no trouble at all. 

The first drink went down like a hatful of high-test 
ethyl. He looked around, seeing the place was on the 
dark side with tobacco smoke clouding the feeble glow 
of the low-watt bulbs. The bartender was. a bald-headed 
moose with the sort of ears you could use as flaps on a 
Piper Cub, 

Hunt said, “I’ll have another,” 

The bartender gave him a shot, took his money. “You 
new in town?” 

“Just passing through,” 

“You want company, just walk down by them shacks 
behind the truck stop,” 

Hunt shook Ms head and smiled into Ms drink. “Broth- 
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cr, I ve had company up to here.” With bis forefinger he 
drew a line across his throat. 

“You in the Army or something?" 

No, but about the same thing. All the way from the 
West Coast, three in the seat of a truck cab.” 

“Three guys?” the bartender said. 

“Two guys and a woman.” 

“That might be fun. Who gets it tonight?” 

“He does.” 

All you got to do is wait for tomorrow,” the bartender 
laughed. 

“Tomorrow might be a long time coming,” Hunt mut> 
tered. He drank his drink, suddenly feeling as desolate and 
lonely as the night he had met Tranquil Short. 

Turning on the stool, he stared out the window at the 
stars, wondering what it would take to reach one. A boost¬ 
er rocket or a shot in the head? Was there such a thing as 
life after death? Was your soul somehow jetted to another 
planet, where you were all set to do it all over again? 
pother life to louse up, just like this one? Or maybe 
it was just a long, long sleep. Well, what was the matter 
with sleep? 

Somebody w^ shaking his shoulder. “Hey, bud,” said 
the bartender with the big ears, “you want to sleep, go 
hire a room.” ® 

Hunt sat up, blinked his eyes. He looked around and met 
the uMriendly stares of the other patrons. He had only 
put his head dovm for a moment on the lip of the bar, 
and that makes everybody hostile. Well, the hell with them! 

He glowered around, muttering, and somebody said, 
“The guy’s nuts.” ' 

Hunt reeled out into the cool darkness. He hitched up 
his trousers and cut across a vacant lot A voice a 
very young girl’s voice said, “Hi, honey.” 

He halted, peering around into the gloom. Then he 
MW her. Very thin and small and somehow pathetic. 
Wearing one of those things the girls called a shift that 
hung on her skinny frame like a sack. Her dark eyes were 
enormous. 

“Honey, I can show you a good time. Ten bucks, only.” 

Okay, he said. What the hell did he have to lose? It 
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was all down the big fat drain. His job, bis marriage, his 
life. 

A small, warm hand took his wrist and led him mto 
deeper shadows. 

He found himself in a small room. Batten-board walls, 
a cot, a chemical john, and a few nails on which hung 
cheap dresses. She worked with the large buttons on the 
front of the shift and the garment came off easily, like a 
coat. She wore nothing else. Her breasts were small, and 
she had the hips of a boy. But all you needed was one 
look, and you knew this was no boy. 

He reached into his wallet and removed a ten-doUar 
bill which she took at once. 

She said, ‘‘Come on, honey. Let’s get the show on the 
road. A track fleet’s due here in twenty minutes.” 

“Assembly line, huh?” She helped him with his shirt, her 
arm warm against his bare chest. “Mrs. Dingle runs 
an assembly line.” 

“Who’s Mrs. Dingle?” she asked, giving him a look. 

“Tranquil knows her.” 

The girl made no reply, just shook her head. She had 
black hair that flopped over her forehead. She lay down 
and wriggled her fingers at him, “Come on, honey, 
come on.” 

He managed to make a start at shedding his clothes. 
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Nineteen 

THE girl watched Hunt’s struggles to take off his shoes 
He was really something to see, that was for sure. Poor 
guy, she had not realized he was that loaded. WeD, what 
did it matter? If he couldn’t cut it, she would tell him 
he had had his money’s worth, and that was that. 

If he got tough—as some drunks did—Rex would han- 
die him .,, 

Her name, so far as she knew—her real name, for she 
had no reason not to use it—was Pamela Whitney. That 
was a name which did not conform to Tranquil’s theory. 
Pamela suggested a debutante ball, Mainbocher, RoUs 
Royce, Cashmere, Pasadena, Montecito, a penthouse with 
a view of the park, a charge account at Tiffany’s. 

But here she was in this shack, or crib—a structure that 
any^ band3mian could build in four hours with ten dol¬ 
lars’ worth of second-hand lumber. The cot you could 
buy at any army-suiplus store. The mattress was of lumpy 
cotton, the ticking ripped. 

She closed her eyes. She waited for him. When the truck 
fleet rolled in, she would be good for five or six more. 
Then she and Rex were going to cut for California. He 
would dress her up and parade her and the moneyed 
people would see her and invite her into their homes. 
Rex said it was easy. All you needed was the front. He 
said he could get her married off before the year was out. 
Maybe to a movie star. 

She was glad Rex did not want to many her. She was 
black and blue most of the time as it was, without having 
him as her husband. No, she had had enough of Rex. 
But if he should change lus mind and decide to many 
her after all, well, she would do it. Because what Rex 
wanted, he got. Either that, or you’d be spitting out your 
teeth. Once he had hit her so hard in the stomach she was 
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sick for a week. But still he made her work. And the next 
day she was with an old guy about forty and right in the 
middle of it she screamed. And he took ofi like somebody 
had shot him with tobasco, dragging his pants and his 
shirt and forgetting his socks, even. 

It had aU sounded so good. No bright lights and all that 
jazz. No, that had not been what Rex had sold her when 
he had spotted her as an unhappy kid. “Just you and me, 
honey,” Rex had said. “A little house with a white picket 
fence around it, and you happy all day and me bringing 
home the dough.” 

But the situation had got some reversed. For almost at 
once, it was Pam who was bringing home the dough, mth 
Rex counting it real careful and checking on her tricks, 
to see that she wasn’t holding out on him and stowing a 
few bucks in the old sock. 


She was bright and cute and bored last year, even dur¬ 
ing the Riverboat Centennial. Despite that celebration 
and all its excitement, Moxford remained the same dull, 
dismal town. Yessir, that damn stick-in-the-mud town was 
still Moxford and nobody or nothing could change it 

Pamela Whitney, in short skirt and blouse, twirling a 
baton, strutting ahead of the high-school band with the 
other girls. Swinging her hips so her short skirt flipped up 
and everybody could see that her panties were red and 
skimpy and that she had a cute little figure. 

Pamela had been bored, all right. For one thing, she 
was tired of being marriage counselor, boy-friend counse¬ 
lor, for her mother. Her mother would sit at the kitchen 
table of a night and ask Pam’s advice. 

At first Pam was frightened. Her mother would say, 
when P am was fifteen. “Your father hasn’t slept with me 
for a week. I fbiTilf he’s seeing that Flannery woman 
again.” Her mother would give the sad smile. “What do 
you think I should do, honey?” 

“Gosh, Ma. I don’t know. Don’t you know what you 
should do?” 

The confusion made Pam jittery and she wanted to hide 
from her mother. That was at first. But then she grew 
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bolder. Pam’s mother would say, “Do you really ftiitilr it's 
wrong? You know, your father has his women. And Hen¬ 
ry, he’s such a nice fellow.” 

Henry was the termite man. The landlord had sent 
Henry over with his chemicals and his spray gun when 
one of the bathroom walls had collapsed without warning. 

Pam thought Henry was only one grade above the ter- 
nutes he so efhciently killed. Pam said, “Okay, Ma, sleep 
with Henry, if you want to. Who cares? Who cares?” 

“But don’t you think it’s wrong?” 

“Don’t you like Henry? Isn’t it fun with him?” 

“Well—” 

“Then go ahead and do it. You will, anyway ” 

The flywheel had come oflE Pam’s life the first day her 
mother had asked her advice. Pam had at once realized 
that her father was some sort of a kook for running 
around with that two-hundred-pound Flannery wcanan. 
But then, her mother was even worse, with her afternoon 
love bit on the beat-up sofa with Henry. 

One night Pam had screamed silently, I don’t even know 
how to run my own life. How can I tell my mother how 
to run hers? 

The day of the Centennial parade Rex had followed her 
all along the line of march to the disbanding point. He 
said he had spotted her among all the other girk. She was 
a standout. A real stopper. 

Well, at least, Rex had not asked advice. Instead, he 
gave it. Rex was twenty-four. He had curly black hair 
growing halfway down his neck, a smile like a steel blade 
and eyes that could melt the brass heart of the toughest 
woman alive. 

She ran away wdth Rex that night, leaving a note for 
her folks; 


I am going to be married ... 

Rex said that before they stood up before the JP she 
might as well get her feet wet. So she had two weeU of 
getting her feet wet along the river. They grossed five 
hundred and sixty-two dollars for the two weeks. Since 
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there was almost no overhead, it was virtually all clear 
profit- 


Tonight when the truck fleet tolled in they would have 
enough to buy Rex that ’58 Caddy with the air condi- 
tiooing- 

This was the last night. The truckers had been swell to 
her. At least, most of them. Of course, you got *e soap- 
heads and the weirdies once in a while. Like this guy. 

He was not bad looking and at first she had mistaken 
him for a trucker dressed up for the night, taking on some 
booze and wanting a girl. But he was no trucker. Any¬ 
one could tell that. He did not have a trucker s build, for 
one thing. His wrists and forearms were not thickened from 
handling the wheel over countless miles of hot concrete. 

Hunt said, “How old are you, anyway?” 

‘Tm going on thirteen. My birthday’s Halloween, 
you coming to bed or are you going to stand there looking 
at me all night?” 

“Smart kid, aren’t you?” He weaved over to the bed, A 
premonition of disaster hung in his chest like a ball of 
ice. “How old are you, honest?” 

“Honest, I’m forty-two. It’s the eye shadow that makes 
me look Idee a kid.” 

Her breasts were plump, the nipples like npe red 
cherries. Her flesh was rosy, as if she had just stepped from 
a bath. The moons of her buttocks were lithe and shapely. 
Slim though she was, she seemed to have a layer of baby-fat 
all over her, giving her a shapeliness an older woman might 
have envied. 

He fell upon her. His mouth did not touch hers, but 
went straight to the cherry nipples. His hands clutched 
her hips. He felt himself cleaving the cool, young flesh; 
he felt it turn to liquid flame. He moaned and shuddered, 
desperately seeking ecstasy. She helped him. She knew 
how. 
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Twenty 


GLENNA was thankful for the dim lights. Tonight she 
wanted to be inconspicuous, to hide in some far comer 
of the world away from prymg eyes. Although she knew 
she was not alone in her suffering conscience, still it was 
a new role, and to her it seemed as if across her forehead 
was branded the legend; i am a loose woman. 

She had had too many drinks and most of the steak 
lay untouched on her plate. Marty was holding her hand 
under the table, the grip of his fingers reassuring. She 
needed the complete reassurance of this man and soon, 
or else she was sure that she might go completely out 
of her mind. 

“Marty,” she whispered, turning, her head resting on the 
back of the booth, “we shouldn’t. Not in the truck.” 

“He’ll be stoned by now.” 

“Maybe he will. But even so, I couldn’t stand the possi¬ 
bility that he might wander up and look in on us.” She 
put a hand over her eyes. “Td just die if that ever hap¬ 
pened.” 

Marty’s jaw set. “Then you must still love the guy.” 

It took her a moment to answer. “No matter what he’s 
done to me, I don’t want to hurt him.” 

“He deserves to be hurt,” Marty said thinly. 

“Let’s go to a motel. Some place where he wouldn’t find 
os,” 

“Okay. But I’ll have to hire somebody to watch the 
load.” 

“I want you very much, Marty,” she whispered tensely, 
and put the points of her red nails hard against his wrist. 
“I need you very much.” 

He grinned. “And I need you.” 

After Marty paid the bill and they were outside in the 
sweet-smelling spring night he said, “You wait here. I’ll 
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go hunt up one of the boys to keep an eye on the rig.” 

She stood by the cafe entrance, watching Marty stalk 
away in th^ darkness. 

She closed her eyes. What would happen when she 
reached New Jersey with Marty? Could she then 
around and go all the way back to the Coast with him, 
sleeping each night with him In the bunk? Would bis 
passion be enough to keep her from losing the last grip on 
sanity? 

A dark sedan rolled up beside the building where 
shadows were thick. She paid no attention to it until the 
big man widi the long ^ver flashli^t stepped out and 
came up to where she was standing* 

“What are you doing here, sister?’’ he said gnif- 

fly- 

*‘I—Fm waiting for a friend.” 

He drew her to the shadows, hashed the light in her 
face. “Well, at least you’re not one of the kids/’ 

“I don’t know what you mean— 

“Come over here*” He caught her arm and propelled 
her over to the car* A man wearing a uniform mih gold 
braid at the visor of his cap occupied the right side of the 
front seat 

The uniformed man grunted, “Is she one of them, 
Ed?” 

“She’s no teen-ager, Chief ” Ed said, still retaining his 
hard grip on Glenna’s arm. 

The chief flashed his own li^t in Glenna’s face* She 
blinked, turned away, her heart pounding* In the rear seat 
of the sedan were three men. The one in the center was 
young with a narrow face and surly eyes. His hands ap¬ 
peared to be menacled behind his back. 

“Rex,” the chief said, turning in the seat, “is she one 
of your—^ladies?” The chief spoke the last through Tm 
teeth. 

“Never seen her before,” he said suUenly. 

The chief swung his gaze to Glenna. “You a friend of 
Rex’s?” 

Glenna felt a scream begin to chum inside her. Her 
mouth tasted brassy with fear. “I—don’t know what 
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you’re trying to do to me. I’m waiting for a friend. Marty 
Cronin—” 

The chief said, “That name is familiar.” 

*Miss, is this Cronin a trucker?” Ed said, easing up a 
little on the pressure on her arm. 

“He is,” she gasped, pointing toward the truck stop up 
the hi^way. 

The chief nodded. “Then he’s probably the same Cro¬ 
nin that gave ns a hand last year when our boys got piled 
up 1^ that drunk driver— 

Here he comes nowl” Glenna cried. Pulling away from 
Ed, she tan to Marty. “They’re police, and they—” 

“Easy, baby, easy,” Marty soothed and walked her back 
to the car. 

The chief leaned out, offered a hand to Marty. “Yon 
hocked that citation I gave you last year?” he grinned 
as they shook hands. 

^Hi, Quef,” Marty said. “Nice to see you again.” 

“Don’t get down here to see you truckers very often, 
but we’ve got a little business tonight—” The chief drew 
Marty in close and whispered something. 

Then Ed got in under the wheel and the car drove 
off with the prisoner named Rex. 

Marty rubbed his jaw, staring after the tail-lights of the 
police sedan. The car swung into the thinning traffic and 
headed toward town, a milp. away. 

^ This end of town is hot tonight,” Marty murmured, 
“The chief gave me a friendly tip.” Turning to Glenna, 
he grinned and kissed the top of her head. “He must’ve 
figured we’re in love.” 

“How could he tell that?” She tried to smile, playing 
the game with him. But it did not quite come off. 

An 3 ^way,” Marty went on seriously, “he tipped me off 
not to try and get a motel room around here tonight. 
Somethmg’s in the wind. He didn’t say, but I’ve got a 
bunch it’s those teen-age girls I was telling you about. I 
guess the cops haven’t been asleep, after all. 

“What will we do?” Glenna felt shaky. She had 
looked forward to a long night with Marty in some seclud¬ 
ed rimm where she did not have to spend one minute 
thinking of her problems. All she wanted was escape, 
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and Marty had offered that. Now she felt a smaU twisting 
of fear in her. As if she would not be able to face herself 
if something went wrong with their plans. 

“I tbinic we’d better have a couple more drinks.” Ho 
nianeuvered her back into the cafe. “You know, kill a 
little time till later.” 

“You mean we’ll have to spend the night in the truck? 
She could not keep apprehension and disappointment 

from her voice. . 

“When the chief of police himself gives you advice, 
Marty said soberly as they slid into the boo&, “you’d be 
a chump not to take it.” 

“Maybe you should drive me to town, or I could take 
a cab. Get a room in some respectable hotel— 

Suddenly he turned her body in the booth and kissed 
her on the lips. And when he drew back, she could see 
his eyes glow in the dim lights. “You want to get that 
room in a respectable hotel—^by yourself?” 

“No, Marty.” She could feel the crashing of her heart. 
‘Tm not a complete person unless I’m with you.” She 
caught his two hands in hers. “But we must be careful.” 

“The cab’s locked on the inside. Hunt can’t get in. If 
he should come up we’ll just be quiet, and pretty soon he’ll 
go waDdering off somewhere,” 

A new possibility touched her. **What if Hunt gets mr 
volved in this poUce business toni^t?” 

“They might get him on a morals rap if he’s shacked 
up with some dame. But that’ll only mean twenty bucks.” 
Marty rubbed his jaw, ^*Of course, if he goes for one of 
those kids, he mi^t be in big trouble.” 

“Even when he’s drunk, Hunt has a strong sense of 
self-preservation. He wouldn’t be fool enough to risk—” 
She broke off, feeling a chill across her shoulders, 

“You cold?” Marty said, concerned, 

“A window open somewhere, I guess.” 

“We’ll raise the temperature.” Looking around at their 
nearly empty end of the cafe, he saw no one looking 
their way* He put out both hands, cupping her breasts. And 
the action was so startling, so much a prelude to what 
she so desperately needed from him, that she accidentally 
bit her lip. 
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“Another week with you,” she said, laughing and put¬ 
ting her head on his shoulder, “and I’ll be a dpfini tp 
wreck.” 

“You a wreck? Never. When you’re seventy you’ll still 
be beautiful.” 

She wished he had not said that. His remark reminded 
her of all the plans for the future that she and Hunt had 
made: One day, retirement and travel and all the things 
two people can do who have mellowed together through , 
life. Suddenly, she wanted to cry. 't' 

Marty ordered drinks and when the waitress brought 
them, Glenna tried to drink. The whiskey tasted like fire. 
But if she had to accept Marty tonight in the bunk of 
the truck, she had to be almost blind drunk. Otherwise 
she could never bring herself to do it—not with Hunt 
wandering around in the same town, _ 


- .** 








I 
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Twenty-one 

IN the small room, Pam came to an elbow on the bed. 
“Time’s up. You want to tiy it again, you pay another 
ten bucks.” 

“What’s money? Okay,” He wheeled over to where 
his trousers were flung carelessly over the back of a chair. 

He heard the whisper of Pam’s bare feet on the dusty 
wood flooring. And then her warm little arms were en¬ 
circling him, her sharp, mercenary little face thrust up to 
his. 

“Make it twenty,” she whispered, “and Fll show you a 
real time.” 

While she was clinging to him like a vine coHed about 
a tree trunk, the door came crashing in. Hunt just stood 
there, numbed with shock. One minute the door had been 
a bulwark against the outside world. Now it lay flat on 
the floor, the bolt that had locked it still in its metal cup 
tom from the wall. Large feet of large men were now 
tramping over the fallen door. 

With the squeal of a frightened animal, Pam spim 
away from Hunt and tried to grab her clothes. A big 
man swooped in on her and tossed her across the rumpled 
bed. She lay there glaring at him. 

The big man who seemed to be in charge of the other 
large men, looked at Hunt. “Well, buster, it looks like 
you’re it for the night.” 

“I—I don’t understand.” 

“We baited every trap tonight. You’re the only one that 
bit. A pretty sorry-looking mouse, if you ask me, mister.” 

“Mouse, hell!” one of the other men exploded. “He’s 
a rat. Any guy who’d take on a kid this age —" 

“Okay, Bart,” Ed said tiredly. “Let’s not go polishing up 
any halos. We’ve got our pigeon and that’s what we came 
for.” 
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With a trembling hand Hunt reached for his clothes. 
Ed shook his head. “You go to the station just like 
you are. Both of you. In your birthday suits. Give ’em 
each a blanket and let’s get out of here.” 

At first Hunt thought it might be some sort of a shake- 
down. But he could see that she was scared white. This 
was no fake. All at once she seemed conscious of her 
nudity and some shred of self-respect made her cover 
her small breasts with crossed forearms that showed 
goose bumps. Hunt’s own teeth were chattering as a spring 
breeze knifed through the open door. 

One of the officers looked up from examining Hunt’s 
wallet and viewed Hunt with distaste. As if Hunt had 
just crawled from out of the rotted woodwork. 

Wrapped in blankets, they were hustled out into the 
night. The noise of the raid had brought a handful of 
curious from the truck stop. 

A trucker pointed at Hunt, gave a harsh laugh and 
said to a companion, “Boy, has that guy got it caught in 
the wringer. That’s for sure.” 

Pam was shoved into the rear seat of a police sedan 
with Hunt beside her. Two ofiBcers got in the front and 
the one not driving turned in the seat so he could watch 
them. 

Hunt could feel the girl trembling next to him. And the 
irony of the whole stupid mess was the fact that he 
had not even touched her. He had bought her, sure, as 
much as he bad bought Tranquil Short a couple of nrgbfg 
ago, or a couple of centuries ago, as it seemed now. But 
all Hunt Reddick had done was look at this girl. 

The station house was of hand-hewn stone, dating from 
the turn of the century. They were ushered up a flight 
of stairs, trying not to trip over their blankets. Then into 
the mterrogatiott room. A strong-armed matron pushed 
Pam into a chair and glared at Hunt as if cutting his 
throat would be more fun than opening Christmas gifts. 
She was about fifty, and her face matched the cold stone 
walls. 

Ed stuck his head in a door. “We landed a fish. Chief.” 

The chief came in and his jowls grew red when be 
slanted his gaze at Pam and then at Hunt. He stood, hands 
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behind his back, studying the prisoner* *'How do you like 
our state, Mr, Reddick?” 

“Okay, I guess.” 

“As it looks now, you may have about twenty years 
to make up your mind.” 

“Twenty years!” Hunt leaped to his feet, forgetting the 
blanket. He grabbed it just in time. The cold-eyed matron 
glared at Mm. 

*‘Look, officer,” Hunt said, trying to recapture a voice 
that somehow had fled his own throat “I—I didn’t real¬ 
ize she was only a kid.” 

“I think you've been around enou^, Reddick,” the 
chief said, “to know the difierence between a child of 
high-school age and a mature woman,” 

“But she’s—she’s a prostitute,” 

“She’s also sbcteen years old. And it’s your tougji luck 
that you happened to buy her time when my boys crashed 
the door.” T^e cMef turned to consult in low tones with 
the other officers. 

Hunt sat in the hard-backed chair, shaken. He glanced at 
Pam. Her flip manner was gone. She kept biting her lip, 
staring at the floor. 

The chief left the room. No one said anything. Hunt 
brushed a shaking hand across Ms eyes. He thought of 
Glenna and Marty* He thought of the good life he had 
lived back on Antelope Street* He thought of the warm 
summer nights, the smell of sizzling, charring steaks, the 
sharp cheese tang of the salads and the musical chinking 
of ice in tall glasses. 

And old man Kincaid once saying, “Hunt, you’re just 
like my own son* As long as there’s a Kincaid OH, you’re 
my boy,” 

But there no longer was a Kincaid Oil, nor old man 
Kincaid, for that matter. One morning the old man just 
didn’t wake up, and a nephew tipped Hunt’s world up¬ 
side down by selling out to Venus. 

The old, safe days, the days when you had comfort in 
your wife. When things were going well, you could talk 
to Glenna without that scared, poverty-around-the-comer 
look in her eyes* The time when the Bixbys had built 
their house next door was about the time old man Kin- 
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caid s bealth bad begun to fail. And because he had not 
wanted to upset Glenna, Hunt had started to talk things 
over with Carol Bixby. It had gone on from there. He 
jessed that was when the whole thing bad started com¬ 
ing apart at the seams. 

The first time with Carol he had had a guilt feeling 
big enough to fill the lake in MacArthur Park. But then 
the guilt had faded and it became as natural to sleep 
with Carol as it did to sleep with Glenna... 

The chief came back into the room, looking grim. “I 
phoned the DA. He wants to go the limit on this one. The 
girl’s slated for the House of Correction. Mr. Reddick here 
is scheduled for the big jolt.” 

Hunt looked around at the cold faces. “I want a law¬ 
yer.” 

“You suggest one and we’U get him down here." 

“I—^let me look one up in the phone book.” 

The chief said, “Ed, give him the classified section.” 

Hunt ran his trembling finger down a line of names. He 
picked one. The lawyer’s name was DeGrasse and he 
seemed unhappy that he had been called at home. 

“I’m in a bad fix, Mr. DeGrasse,” Hunt said into the 
phone. “I’m at the police station and—” 

“You have any financial backing?” 

Hunt mentioned Venus OU. Of course DeGrasse had 
heard of the giant corporation. He would be right down. 

But Hunt’s faint lift of spirits at having a lawyer 
rapidly descended. DeGrasse, a bustling little man with 
thin h^ worn too long and wearing old-fashioned pince- 
nez said, “I might as well warn you. I can help you on 
about any charge but murder and drunk driving. Now what 
have they got you in here for?” 

“I paid a prostitute. She turned out to be sixteen. I—” 

DeGrasse fiddled with his glasses a moment. “When you 
decided to live it up, you went all the way, didn’t you?” 

“They talk about giving me twenty years. Surely there’s 
no basis for such a statement.” 

‘This has been a nasty situation around here for some 
months now. They’ve been trying to clean it up. I guess aU 
I can say,” the little lawyer finished, “is that you hap¬ 
pened through this town at the wrong time.” 
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Twenty-two 

SERGEANT ED MCXLOSKEY drove his squad car 
down to the truck stop and asked one of the attendants at 
the line of gas pumps which of the parked rigs belonged 
to Marty Cronin, The attendant pointed one out at the 
far comer of the lot where the shadows were deepest, 

Glenna had removed her slip and was sitting up in the 
bunk, smoothing down the blankets while Marty turned 
the transistor radio down low so they could have some 
music. 

When headlights raked the side of the trucks Glenna 
ducked dowHj reaching for one of the curtains to puU 
across the bunk area. She thought the car would drive 
on. But then she heard a squeal of brakes. 

Marty said, ‘*Now what?” as hard heels rapped on the 
asphalt, 

“Marty Cronin. Fd like a word with you. Sergeant Mo* 
Qoskey—” 

“Okay, Sarge.” Marty slipped into his pants, “Keep out 
of sight,” he whispered and kissed Glenna on the cheek, 

A premonition of disaster crushed down on her as she 
sat on her bare legs and moved as close to the window 
as possible without being seen, so she could hear what 
was being said. 

,. what kmd of a jam, Surge?” 

“An under-age kid,” 

“That figures. The guy’s gone completely off his nut,” 
Marty said, “I suppose he wants to lean on—” Marty 
broke off, cleared his throat. “Lean on somebody.” 

“Marty, Fm broadminded. I don’t care what you guys 
do, so long as you’re reasonable. So we’ll both admit the 
possibility that Hunt Reddick’s wife is hi your truck.” 

“I could expect that from him.” Marty swore. “Drag¬ 
ging her into it—” 
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“He didn’t teU ns anything. Not about his wife or you.” 

“Then what gave you the idea she might be with me?” 

“I shook her down earlier tonight, remember? You said 
she was a friend of yours. When I was going through this 
guy’s wallet I found her picture. Just a snapshot, but I’d 
never forget that face.” 

“I see. What now, Sarge?” 

“I just want to know where you figure in this, Marty?” 

“I don’t figure a damn bit. The guy’s given his wife a 
bum shake. He’s over twenty-one. If he doesn’t know 
enough to keep away from underage broads, then it’s his 
hard luck.” 

“I just wanted to be sure how you felt. After all, you 
did us a favor last year. I haven’t forgotten it was my 
brother-in-law in that smashup.” The sergeant turned 
back for his car. “We’ll let the guy sink,” he said over his 
shoulder. “See you next trip, maybe.” 

The car drove off. Glenna sat in the bunk as if frozen. 
Marty gave her a tight grin and cupped his hands to her 
chest. She knocked them aside, glaring at him in the half- 
light. He looked hurt. 

“Aren’t you even going to try and help him?” she de¬ 
manded, her voice bordering on hysteria. 

“Now wait, honey. Just remember, it’s his funeral, not 
ours.” He put his hands on her shoulders and forced her 
flat. But she squirmed aside, brushing back her pale hair. 

“Marty, I’ve got to see him. I’ve got to see what I can 
do.” 

“My advice is to forget it,” he said roughly. “He’s a lush 
and no danm good. You’ve said as much yourself." 

She reached for her stockings. “Maybe he’s ill. May¬ 
be—’’ She gave a quick shake of her head. “Anyhow, I’ve 
got to see him.” 

But he could not believe she was serious. He reached 
for her and she slid down into the seat of the cab to 
keep out of his reach. “Marty, I’m just not in the mood. 
I’m just not, that’s all.” 

“I wonder if you’ll ever be in the mood again.” 

“I don’t know. I can’t even think about that now.” She 
put on her slip. “All I know is that Hunt needs me.” She 
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turned on the seat, peering back at him sitting disconso¬ 
lately in the bunk. “Marty, will you go with me? 

“You should be glad to be rid of the g“y- 

“Marty, the police here seem to like you. You could do 

**^“Lookf last year a drunk ran a red light. He rannned 
a squad car. One of the cops got a piece of c^ome 
through his jugular. I kept him alive till the doc got there. 
“It was a wonderful tog for you to do— „ . 

“Cops are cops. Sure, they thanked me and aU that 
But they’re not going to let me come into their town an 
speak up for a guy they pinched orbiting with an underage 
kid. That’s stretching things a little far.” 

^‘Martyj we’ve some times together— . v 
“We would have had a good one yesterday at the O^s. 
But your husband showed up. And tonight we get inter- 

rupted again —** ^ , 

“Marty, do what you can for him. In memory ol me 

times we’ve had together.” ^ j . t. , 

He thought that over for a nunute, then squinted at her 
as she sat in a shard of light from the lights across the lot. 
“In memory of the times we had. That’s how you put it 

—as if the thing’s aU over. Done.” . .. t. a 

Coming to her knees in the seat, she clasped his n^ci 
in hers, looking up into his eyes. “Do it for me, Marty. 
“Maybe you’ll go back to him and I’ll be the one out 

in the cold.” 

“These togs I don’t know, Marty. But Hunt and I have 
had some good years together. Most of them have been 


good years.” 

“You still love him?” ^ j 

“I really can’t say whether I do or not. But he needs 
me and I’m going to help him. It’s loyalty, but whether 

it’s also love, I can’t say.” j 

“I could be the one to lose in this deal, Marty said 
thoughtfully. He gave her a shrewd glance. “I know that if 
I could be with you one more time I’d make you forget 
anybody in the world but me.” 

“Marty, that’s entirely possible, but I—” 

“You make sure that I get that chance. That one more 
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You promise that and Ill do what I can for the 

She stoed down at her breasts, pushing against the 
front of the sUp. “I promise, Marty ” ^ 

Witfdn^Si to a phone booth near the pumps. 

Wto ten mmutes a cab was letting them off in front 
of the pohce station. 


Iwolong room Sergeant McQoskey seemed sur- 
Glenna a look of pure 

apprmation, and glanced enviously at Marty ^ 

^ Could we see him?” Marty said. 

thought you were going to let him sink—” Ed 
^ pressure 

it’s long past 

^mng hours, but I guess it's okay. I’U check widi the 

Jft^n Ae sergeant had gone, a UtUe man hopped off 
a chair and caine over. “You’re Mrs. Reddick. I savour 

2Sil “^T 1*®^ aside, and whispered lon- 

I ^ to plead guilty ^d throw 

taelf on mercy of the court. With any luck at aU, 
I ^heve he 11 be out on parole in five years—” 

^ “O*** God. Five 

years! Are you serious?” 

in coming over from a neighbor- 

mg state ^d pvmg us problems. It is your husband’s mis- 
lortune that he was in town when the police managed 
to arrest the procurer. They needed to jail him first before 
they went after the girls.” 

‘^ut she’s nothing but a prostitute,” Glenna said, when 
1*^*1 outlined the charge to her, 

The age factor makes it a nasty situation. With em- 
delinquency these days, people are 
am^s to find a scapegoat. They want to take the spotlight 
off their own possible derelictions (ff setting proper exam¬ 
ples for the youth of today.” 

in, fully dressed now, looking haggard and 
red-eyed, ^en he saw Marty standing beside Glenna, he 
gave a sad smile. 
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“I iniess there’ll be no problem about getting a divorce, 
Hunt said, spreading his hands. “Seems Ive given you 

more than sufficient grounds." , ,. tr 

Glenna stepped to him and embraced him. He stooo 
woodenly. “We’U fight it, honey,” she said, her voice 

“I’m^afraid there’s nothing to fight. Their minds are 

TearMly, Glenna whirled on DeGrasse. “Surely you 
can convince them my husband is no crimmal. T^ese 
girls were mined a long time before he came here 

“You forget one thing, Mrs. Reddick. Men such as your 
husband make it possible for these girls to function m 
their—uh—profession.” 

Marty, taking a deep breath, turned to Sergeant Ed Mc- 
Closkey. “Could I see the chief?”^^ 

“Won’t do you any good, Marty.” 

“I saved your brother-in-law’s life last year, Marty re¬ 
minded. . . T> * 

“Marty, you know how much we appreciate that. But 

the whole town’s been climbing the chiefs back for J^ks 
now about these kids. But we didn’t want to scare off Rex 
KindeU. He’s the pimp. We had to nail him first then go 
after the kids. WeU, I don’t have to tell you who got 

caught in the net. Sorry, Marty.” , , ^ u u- » 

Marty Cronin stepped around the end of the booking 
counter, angUng for a door. Chief of Police was pamted 

in gold leaf. ^ 

“Hey, Marty, you can’t go m there. . ■ j u- 

But Marty was already in, closing the door beind him. 
The chief turned, a look of annoyance on his heavy 

face. Then he recognized Marty, , 

“Chief, I’ve come to ask a favor.” Marty stood with cap 

^ “rsuppose it’s about the Reddick case?” The chief 
slanted him a questioning look. “McCloskey said you were 
mixed up in it—inadvertently.” The chief waved a hand 
at a wild-haired younger man wearing homrims with thick 
lenses. “Deputy DA Max Anderson.” ^ 

Marty made his pitch, his voice controUed. Hunt 

Reddick is a mixed-up guy.” 
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Anduson ^nted. “Last winter we had one who beat 

f“- 

y.r ^ psycluatnst said he was a mixed-up euy too " 
“I^l,” Ma,^ pleaded. "Reddick ia okay ‘^k.^ 

^ ™ kf lake possme. Some 

guys CEIL t* W£ BEil 6 m 111 tfeg war ” 

very weD,” the chief said, “but—” 

You’ve got the girl, you’ve got her pimp. Tm askine 

SlaSta?^' °®“' ' **<» 10 

o.^''(Sl^‘^W tT^ *“ 

leJu^e bookuig foom and Glenna 

hwked at him hopefully. Marty only shrugged as he seated 

himself beside her on the beuk ^ seated 

fiirn^ ^ happens.” He 

ySJThu^dr 

‘They took him back downstairs.** 

^ ^ y°” 

dicSlT?” “y word, 

uidn t I? sh6 said, then looked away * *, 


m 
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Twenty-three 

THE door to the chiefs office opened and the official beck¬ 
oned to Marty. “Well, here goes,” Marty said, getting up 
from the bench. 

“Good luck,” Glenna breathed, and crossed her fingers. 

Max Anderson was gone. The chief sat on a comer of 
his desk, looking thoughtful. Marty closed the door and 
waited. 

“I’ve been on the phone to the girl’s home town,” the 
(ffiief said. “The kid’s home life was an intolerable situa¬ 
tion. I think we can put her in a home where she’ll have 
some guidance—” He stood up. “As to her boy friend, 
Rex, it’s going to be a long, cold day before he’s a free 
man again.” 

“What about Hunt Reddick?” 

“Max and I had a long talk. Your putting it on a basis of 
repayment of a debt for what you did last year—” 

“I didn’t mean it that way. I just wanted to see if you 
could give the guy a break. And if you could, I'd ap¬ 
preciate it—” 

The chief gave him a ti^t smile. “Well, you did put it 
on a basis of obligation, in a way. However, the officers 
wlio conducted the raid were outside watching through a 
p^phole. They know there was no sexual contact made 
between the suspects. Maybe it’s just his drunken luck that 
he wasn’t able to do anything. You follow me?” 

Marty nodded. 

“So, we’re going to dismiss the charges against him.” 

“How soon does he get out?” 

“We can’t process him till morning. However, if you 
want to arrange bail —" 

Marty said, “A night in the can might do him good.” 
Marty fiddled with the visor of his cap. “Thanks for what 
you did, Chief. Thanks a lot,” 
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•'Your plea was what did it. We cooled down a little 
when we mnlled it over. The only crime he was really 

guilty of was bedng in a room with a minor in a state of_ 

well, naked, to put it bluntly, But as long as it didn’t appear 
to shock her, we ctedded to forget it” 

I figure that sort of thing had been shocked out of 
her early in life.” 

”rm afraid so.” The chief came over and put a hand 
on Marty’s shoulder, *'This Reddick’s got a good friend 
m you, Marty.” 


He s no friend of mine. He was just a guy who needed 
help.” 


Waving to the chief, Marty went out. He caught Glenna 
by the arm and got her outside. When they were walking 
through the soft spring night he told her what had hap¬ 
pened. That in the morning Hunt would be free. 

“He owes you a lot, Marty," she said, when she had 
herself under control. 

“Iffis wife does,” he said, not looking around. "But I 
don t figure to bold her to her bargain. K she wants out, 
all she has to do is say so.” 

Glenna took his arm. “I intend to keep my bargain ” 
she said quietly. 

They walked to a cab stand. 


Glenna allowed Marty to give her a hand into the truck 
How many times had he done this? She could not re¬ 
member. And yet tonight, somehow, it seemed almost as 
a strange gesture, as if she were in unfamiliar surround¬ 
ings. Marty was humming under his breath as he locked 
the doors on the inside and pulled the curtains. He 
snapped on the transistor radio and got some dance mu- 

SIC. 

“Hey, don’t look so gjum,” he grinned. “After toni^t 
you won’t have any problems.” 

“And just why are you so sure?” 

‘You’ll know which way to go. With me. I’ll make to- 
ni^t so good that you’ll never be able to think of anv- 
thmg else.” ^ 

“Such ego,” she said in a smaU voice. 
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A hurt little-hoy look crossed his face. “You never said 

anything like that to me before.” 

“Forget it, Marty. I’m sorry.” She took a deep breatm 
“Well, I mi ght as well take the icy plunge,” And she started 
to remove her blouse. 

“You act like you don’t give a damn about it, he saia. 
“Marty, you most admit that this has been quite an un¬ 
usual night. Quite an unusual last few days, for fliat mat¬ 
ter.” 

“Yeah.” Then he brightened. “I’ll straighten it aU out 
for you. Wait and see. I’ll really put my heart in it tonight.” 

She folded her clothing neatly, instead of scattering 
them in her usual frenzy to be with him. She crossed her 
hands behind her head and waited. And then he was tug¬ 
ging at her waist “Come on, put the old arms around my 

.1 ■ V . 

And she thought Glenna, you made a bargam. You 
knew what you were doing. Now go throu^ with it ^ 
She forced herself to smile, and said, “Marty, you haven’t 

kissed me.” . . - 

And he did, feverishly. Then he drew back, waitmg for 
approval. “Good, huh?” he said, when she made no com¬ 
ment. 

As she tried to make him believe her joy was as un¬ 
bounded as his, it came to her with startling suddenness 
that nothing had changed. He was the same Marty. And yet 
there was no longer the fire. Perhaps it was putting herself 
actually in the role of prostitute—accepting him in pay¬ 
ment of a debt—^that changed it. 

She made herself agreeable to his moods, and so far 
as she could tell he did not detect &e chan^. She gauged 
her voice, making it passionate at just the ri^t moments. 
And she gauged the rest of it. Her tuning now was no 
longer instinctive, but coldly planned. 

But in the faint twist of gray sky in the east he knew 
he had lost, for now he could see her face. Finally he said, 
“It’s just no go, is it, Glenna?” 

“Maybe Tm a big girl now, Marty. Maybe it took me a 
long time to grow up. I guess that’s what happened. There 
used to be things that frightened me. I don’t think I’ll ever 
be frightened again. At least, not by the same things,” 
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“What if Hunt won’t want you back, after he thinks it 
over/ 

“I’ll just have to face that when it comes.” She put on 
her clotoes. “I’m going down and get him. I’U bring him 
here. If hc s willing, we’ll ride the rest of the way with 
you to Jersey. It won’t be easy on any of us. But we’U 
have to face up to things and we might as well do it 
tne hard way. ^ 


The helpers Marty had phoned from the outskirts of 
town were waiting when the van pulled up before the at¬ 
tractive house of fieldstone with cedar trim. 

* sunlight, staring around 

at the frees leafing out. There was no doubt but that it 
was spnng. In California the seasons ran one into the other 
SO sometimes you were never quite sure. 

She went into her new house and looked around, and 
then she drew a deep breath and began telling the help¬ 
ers where to place the furniture. 

And when the Goya and Utrillo copies were on the wall 
she felt like weeping. ’ 

“Litoks like home, doesn’t it?” Hunt said, slipping an 
ann about her waist. 

“ft seems as if we’ve Uved here for a long, long time.” 

Glenna, I’m going to lick this job. But if it doesn’t 
work out, ru find something else.*' 

laming her head, she looked up at him. He had his 
waknesses, but he was her husband. For five years she had 
stuck It out with him. He had had his affair on Antelope 
Street, and she had had hers in the bunk of a transcon- 
tmeota] moving van. There was much to forgive and for- 
get on both sides. 

Five years is a long time to throw away, Hunt,” she 
wiuspercd* 

“I was thinkiog the same thing.” 

^ paying off his helpers. He 

came to the door, cap on the back of his head. A cocky 
tou^ man, Glenna thought. And a man who would never 
lack for a girl. But seeing him now, he was like a stranger 
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Just a man who had come to Antelope Street to move their 
furniture across the United States. , 

“You like to sign for this, Mr. Reddick? Marty said, 
and shoved a clipboard at Hunt. “Shows I deUvered the 

goods.” , , 

Hunt signed his name and said, “I want to thank you 

for what you did about the police—” 

“Glad to do it. After all, you folks are customers of 
mine ,” He put the clipboard under his arm. “If you folks 
ever move again, don’t forget Marty Cronin.” 

He wheeled on down the walk, but the minute his back 
was turned his joviality vanished. Grimly he got into the 
cab. He tooted the air-hom and drove off. Tonight he 
would have another load, and at dawn he would head 
back to the coast. He had his work cut out for him. Som^ 
where in this country there must be another blonde built 
like Glenna Reddick. He intended to find her. 

When the van had rumbled away, Hunt said, ‘I guess 

it did toughen us up, at that.” . , . 

“I feel very peaceful all of a sudden, ’ she whispered, 
leaning against him. “Sometime betw^n now and mid¬ 
night I want you to make love to me in our new home,’ 
"V^at’s the matter with now, Mrs. Reddick?” And he 
picked her up and carried her to the bedroom and placed 

her on the unmade bed. 

Then she said, “Should we talk about it, Hunt? 


“You mean about Cronin?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you want to talk about Carol Bixby?” 

“That’s all out of my system now. Hunt.” 

“Marty Cronin’s out of mine. Let’s pretend it was just 
a trip across the country. A lot of things happened, that s 
all. Maybe we learned something about values that we 

didn’t blow before.” . , » 

“Yes. And we’re off to a fresh start, here m the East. 
“Prove it,” she whispered, and lifted her arms. 


THE END 
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I- 6 -— *■ 



0-427B THELASHOFLUSTbyHoc!fSffEv«jfts , 

Letfi^ lived by it , • - loved by it . . . Manl^ sou^t it 

. , , Shelly endured it. Did each have a reason for tbs tocbidden 
pfacricc? 

B-42SB CHIP’S GIRLS by O, Demafts ^ ^ 

He was second-rate at eveiyAing love! A novel ab^ timlt- 
crazed Casanovas . - . tanglinj^ with women on die make. 

B.429Y FOUR WOMEN by Orrie Hitt ,, , , . 

Four lusts, one love—^in a dangerous world O'! depravity, white 
slavers and warped codons * * , ^ - -** 

B-430F TOMORROW’S CALL GIRLS by J. W. Som^Ue 
They were teu^i the hade dolls at a hiRh-sdiool thrill club. 

B-431Y WEEKEND by Jay CaiT .,j l i 

A life of wealth and power-^ffor sixty tninutes of his wiiea shamel 
Was It worth the price? 

B-432Y CHEATER by Robert Tomer 

A come-bther blonde, and a beauty who couldn t stand being alone 
—they were seiperts^ playing a wild game of lovc- 

B-433Y FLY GIRL by Matt Harding 

A sttfy about a jee-powefed hostess and a hot pilot—and the 
woman who wanted diem both. 

B-434F THE LOVE SEASON by Oftie Hitt , , . , * 

Foodoose inEii and r^d^ women at a resort hotel, where me staff 
would do anything—absolutely anytbn^-^ make the gue^ 
happy. 

B^35Y DOUBLE UP by Dean McCoy r j .l 

A story of wanton wives and playful husbands—and parnea where 
sea was served like wine, 

B-436Y LESSONS IN LUST by Laura Hale ^ 

Jasmine was an under-aged, oveivseied, tem-aged ttamp joy-riditig 
her way to a woman’s hdL 

B^37Y the LUSTING HOURS by Curt Efeuovau 

A compelling drama of men and women thrown bade to pntoirfv^ 
unbridled desires. 

B-438Y THE EARN by Glenn Low , „ , 

The story of what happened up in the hayloft whrti die btonde 
gi^eball told hoys, *TI1 make you want me . . 

B-439F HOUSE PARTY by Dominque Napier 

Oicating husbands and ambbextrous lovers were brought togemef 
during this wife-trading week-end in Connecticut. 

B-440F DIS€X>NTENTED WIVES by aayton Mattbews 

^J7omen betraying their hu^ands * * * husbands in pursuit of 
illicit pleasures . , . This is the Story of American suburiila, where 
sex-hungry women make ndesl 

B-441Y SQUEEZE PLAY by Jon Balmer 

A hot-blooded redhead and a love-starved blonde come together in 
a battle of the bodiea—doing the things you read about in banned 
books. 

B-442F RUNAWAY WOTB by George Savage 

No lust wild enough * . * no love wanton enou^ , i • no man 
thrilling enough in this quiet resort town* 

B-443Y TWO FACES OF PASSION by Hodge Evans 

This is the story of warm, yidding Kit—of wanton, cnifil Theona 
—and of the man they both wanted. 

B-444Y THE STRANGEST SIN fay Kay Addams 

Sharon Doyle was an ordmaty girl hungry for extraordinary lovfc 
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B-447Y 

B-448F 
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B^50F 

B-451Y 

B-432F 

B-453F 

B454F 

B^55F 

B-456F 

B^3?F 

B-458F 

R459F 

ft460F 

B-4«IF 

B-462F 


SEX IH by Oavy Carson 

T^e ttoty of a young girl whose passions were ripening. Who would 
^ her—a lusting man or an unnatural woman? 

TOMMUNHY of women by Sheldon Lord 

Fom wannog_ wantons—marooned in modem suburbia, stewing m 

their own desires. 

THE OFFICE GAME by Matt Harding 

FRrero ** 

A black-hair^ bundle of voluptuous dynamite, a seaual vulture, 

and a tantaliang, utillating, tease-which one of the three could 

not please her husband? And why? 

mVE NOW—PAY LATER by Elaine Dorian 

About a maos career-minded mistress, his Iintury-bred wife—and 

¥1* ™iti them all with her sercapades. 

THE WIFE TRADERS by Charles Beck 

Riotoiu wife-wappitig and trips across the border wer« all 

part of Connie Clark a plush life—until she learned her husband 

was selling her bcdyf 

VIRGINS NO MORE by Orrie Hitt 

It takes one bad pri tn outdove another. A story of a kitten’s 
caresses and a wildcats embraces. 

PARTY WIVES by Jim Layne 

A «Im group of young wives who would sleep in any bed—for 

tfieiT husbands success! 

STOLEN WOMAN by Sam Webster 

She was abducted ^ lustHcrazed men with warped and twisted 

taught her the meaning of passion. 

CRY RAPE by Mateo VUetti 

Meet uplift hoy3 and gifb , , . meet the plsy-for-pay pcopb 

A flame-haired sea-thrower, a cabin-hopping lovely, a young aejt- 
KnT"exploded a man looked like “any woman’s 

^OVE DEPRAVED by Arthur Aldon 
Mona ranfe^ to a la^an past—after she had married EdI Then 
»¥ Afnca, and to the vitginal Eri^. 

L by Louis Lorraine 

for'S’ dl^r^ 

NAKED lens' by Paul Gregory 

She posed for those piaures you hear about ... Did she do it 
lor money, excitement, or her own raw desires? 

SEXBOUND by Dean McCoy 

*« *™' '<»d to illicit advanture—but find it only at 

A WOMAN’S NEED by Sandra Williams 

Inri’ * “r’ • "’d *t» was a woman looking 

"lOf man aitCT man* ■ 

love thief by Orrie Hitt 

^ re wondered about this of womao-the pig-fatm giti who 
became a glamorous actress. A shauetiag novel of a nymph^aniac. 
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SUBURBIA: «rry "w- 

Vust . . . 

®iS«An‘otASER W A beck gjrfs 

*”! The ««7 of a 

half girl, half . . She was e worosn 

^ r’‘ 

fight « *^;^Elfi“sSdon Lord 

gf wl™‘’^’o cculd rum a tent shov, i«o a 

Kl cWy by Ae money? Or were 

Were they Si A tale of two water*, 

they oat to sa&sty their owm wua uig ,, 

SgLECTED WI^S W ^ ^ ^ 

Next to women scorned, wj^ ncglecteo 

wS”wANTS by A. ^n avid, raven- 

They had waited tM 1^^ aauEbt up in unbridled 

^“^LDEN GII^ W Km ^j^fighting hi. 

SECRET LUSTS by du- man who tipped 

A novel of watped dewrea tn soaety-an 

the curtam from these secret sms. 


d«“^ab from these secret sins! 

WIVES and LOVERS by Ae other m the 

^ ^ L^S-ifeTSt^d. And the same man wanted d.em 
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s‘S'^TJL°rr.'?s-.gru- 

Ijc fair game for all? 
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&481P 

B-482P 


B-4a3P 


JfHIJ® RBPECTabS^S 

About four women who hid thaV Gibbs 

respectabilityf ^ flJgbt-time sins behkd dsy^ 

X^/^PER girls by Laura Hale 

“age behavior! ™ “'® shocfcmg pauenu of off. 
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HERE IS A CAST OF CHARACTERS 
THAT WILL NOT 

LET YOU PUT THIS BOOK DOWN! 

HUNT REDDICK ...C ON FIRMED WOMAN* 
CHASER, HAS BEEN CARRYING ON AN AFFAIR WITH 
THE WIFE OF HIS NEIGHBOR ... 

CHARLIE BIXBV HO SQUARES THE 
ACCOUNT BY MAKING LOVE TO HUNT'S LOVELY, 
BLONDE WIFE... 

GLENNA REDDICK •••ViHO GETS MORE OF 
WHAT SHE WANTS FROM VIRILE, LUSTY... 

MARTY CRONIN ...A TRANSCONTINENTAL 
TRUCKER WITH SLEEPING QUARTERS IN HIS TRUCK 
AND A GIRL IN EVERY CITY. MARTY IS MOVING THE 
REDDICKS EAST AND THEY ACCOMPANY HIM IN THE 
TRUCK TO SAVE THEIR FARES. 
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GLENNA AND MARTY HUNGER FOR EACH OTHER 
AND ADROITLY DECEIVE HUSBAND HUNT ALL THE 
WAY FROM CALIFORNIA TO NEW JERSEY. THE EX¬ 
PLOSIVE CONSEQUENCES AND SURPRISE ENDING 
WILL HOLD YOU GLUED TO THIS STORY UNTIL 
YOU’VE TURNED THE LAST PAGE! 


DOES A WOMAN REALLY 
SUCCEED WHEN SHE 
DELIBERATELY 
TURNS FAITHLESS 
TO GET 
EVEN WITH A MAN? 
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